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Editorial 


The Bitter Scalding Truth 


(ue JOURNAL is no pessimist in regard to the 
utcome of the war, but it believes that America 
got to be “stabbed awake” if we are to win. 
‘ew of us realize that defeat is staring the 
ilies in the face — that “they have been whipped 
their knees” — and that they are now turning 
airing eyes to us as the one hope of their 
a 


is 


\ at 


t such is the bitter scalding truth, and is so 
tmed on February 6th by no less an authority 


Dr. Alonzo 


Taylor, who accompanied 


onel Hlouse to Paris, who spent several years 
Germany and who is now “one of the most 
verful of the silent men in the Wilson admin- 
tion.” The case is desperate indeed, when 
break official silence and speak openly 
il plainly from official knowledge. The address 
‘, no doubt, permitted and inspired by Presi- 
it Wilson as a scathing rebuke and solemn 

ing to the American people 

‘or a desperate need. 


NN mer 
t TCT) 





a desperate 


The Public Ledger of Philadelphia gives the 
following account of Dr. Taylor’s address : ; 

It cut and seared —it was like a bolt from the blue 
as he pictured the German strikes as mere camouflage, 
created for the occasion; the British and the French 
beaten to a standstill; the Allies’ morale in worse shape 
than the morale of Germany; the stricken and fright- 
ened eyes of most of Europe turned our way, aching for 
signs of help, and America, reckless, wasteful, unin- 
formed and still unready for the stupendous shocks 
which she must bear before the conflict is ended. 


You would not recognize Europe now, Dr. Taylor 
said to a society audience that sat chilled and fascinated 
in the Stotesbury ball-room. All traces of the old 
hauteur has gone from the usual British attitude to- 
ward America. The British, like the French and the 
Italians, look to us as the world used to look for the 
Messiah when life had grown to be a horror. 


Standing at one end of the blazing ball-room, his 
shoulders slightly stooped, his voice full of passion and 
impatience, the former economist and food expert of 
the University of Pennsylvania faculty was an ominous 
figure as he shook his finger at his brilliant audience and 
quoted Premier Georges Clemenceau, of France, and 
Lord Rhondda, British food controller, who have sent 
despairing warnings to the American administration 
within the last five weeks. 





FRENCH EATING SEED 


Clemenceau cabled Hoover that the last crops in 
France had fallen 40 per cent below the pre-war figures, 
and that at present the French armies were virtually con- 
suming the seed for the coming spring. Lord Rhondda 
cabled a day later that the needs of England and the 
if the war is to be continued, required 
immediately bushels of wheat than 
America sent them prior to January last. 


3ritish armies, 


75,000,000 more 


The one cheer of the evening rose when Dr. Taylor 
said that the food administration had cabled without a 
minute’s delay that the needed supplies would be sent. 
From this point the man from Washington, now a close 
associate of Mr. Hoover, drew the text of his long 
address. His whole passionate argument was that food 
conservation must not be casual, or careless, or inci- 
dental, but that it must be made so general and so thor- 
ough as to involve actual deprivation for all classes if 
emerge a brutal and 
triumphant victor over the dead peoples of Europe. He 
suggested voluntary food restrictions and intimated that 


we do not wish Germany to 


some system of rationing for the entire country may 
soon be proposed. 

The rule for such rationing, as Dr. Taylor suggested 
it and as it seems to have been formulated in Washing- 
ton, would limit every adult to two pounds of meat a 
of butter and war bread. Fish, 
vegetables, fats and milk would be for the time unre- 
stricted. 


week, eight ounces 


“Every official American,” Dr. Taylor said, “every 
naval officer, every cabinet member should go to Europe 
if only for a day, because at a distance of 5,000 miles 
you cannot know what is going on, you cannot see the 
flicker of fear in their eyes. 
There 


There has been no serious 
strike in Germany. will be 
Germany. Six months ago—and you never heard of 
it on this side of the water —there were disturbances 
on the English docks ten times more perilous to the 


no revolution in 


Allied cause than the recent strikes in Berlin. Germany 
will not collapse. Germany is as cool now and as 
methodical if not quite as assured as she ever was. 

The strikes in Germany were either trivial disturb- 
ances or else they were deliberately arranged by the 
government. 
The German firmly believes that half of London has 
The average Englishman 
believes that people are dropping dead from starvation 
in Berlin. 


Europe is dazed, misled by false hopes, 


been laid waste by Zeppelins. 


Autres’ LINE NEAR BREAKING 


“The trumps in the game—almost all the trumps 
have been played by Germany. The German line of 
of course, but so is the line of 
the Allies—and the Allies’ line shows the breaking. 
This is the truthful and the scientific analysis. We 
have done much, but we must do more, unless we wish 
to lose. It will not do for us to deceive ourselves now 


resistance is bending, 


as the Allies have been deceiving each other and even 
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their own people. They made mistakes and they took 
things as they came, but they have had some time a 
least to make up for it. The difference of our presen; 
position is this—that we have no time to make any 
If we make the mistakes that the Allies hay: 
made we lose — and if we lose the rest of the world wil! 


hd 


go down with us! 


mistakes. 


Help Them Through the Crisis 


THE JouRNAL wishes that the high school 
teachers of the State would constantly keep the 
college or university idea before the members of 
their classes. It is such a tragic pity for bright 
boys and girls to stop halfway up the ladder— 
to drift off into the vast army of the inconse- 
quent and unprepared, when with a little deter- 
mined effort they might reach the top. It is 
like selling fine material at auction — like bur- 
ing mahogany and rosewood for kindling pur- 
poses. 


We know all the obstacles in the way — the lack 
of money, the lack of home inspiration, the lack 
of vision and initiative on the part of the pupils, 
and especially the beguiling temptation on the part 
of the latter “to make a little money and see some: 
thing of the world.” Yes, the category of ob 
stacles is as familiar as taxes and quite as depress- 
ing in its effects as a funeral procession! It is to 
lessen these effects — to hearten the pupil to at- 
tempt to overcome their causes, that we earnestly 
invoke the aid of the teachers. 

Boys and girls in the teen age are naturall 
emotional and impressionable. They are easily 
daunted by obstacles and confused by indecision, 
they are also repelled by routine. 
they susceptible to light and “easy going” infl- 
ences and in consequence, when they reach the 


Especially are 


age where parental authority weakens, they tac 
a liberty of exceeding danger. It is a day of dt 
cision for them—a day of fate —and s0 el 
recognize it and so few are prepared to meet tt 
Untrained, untutored in life’s real values, igi 
rant of their own capacities and of the avenue 
for their improvement, swayed hither 
thither by untoward influences, they meet the ¢ 
cisions of life with pathetic incompetence. 


poignant the need of wise counsel and sate 


duct! How rich the opportunity for 
service ! 


e 
Hos 
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We ask the earnest sympathy of teachers at 
this critical period. We ask first that they study 
the talents of their pupils, and advise with the 
latter as to the best methods of improving them. 
We urge the priceless value of creating a vision 
for the boy or girl—of simply showing them 
what they may accomplish with the talents they 
possess by diligence and close application. Second, 
we ask that they give intelligent help in over- 
coming obstacles. If lack of funds be the trouble, 
why not a friendly talk with the parents as to the 
possibility of a loan, or a few letters to the officers 
of self-help colleges, or the suggestion of tem- 
porary employment, with college training as a 
fixed aftermath? If individual or family ambi- 
tion be lacking, why not a spirited campaign of 
a direct and heartfelt appeal for 
better living and saner aims? Whatever the 
trouble, why not an effort at least to remove or 





inspiration 


lighten it? 

We know that teachers are busy; but we do not 
think the day ever shines when they cannot af- 
ford to give a few minutes, at least, to some 
sorely perplexed pupil. A little encouragement 
goes so far; a simple suggestion is so often effi- 
cient in saving a life from economic ruin. 


Is the need for help great? 

Turn to the records of Virginia for the year 
1910-17. Out of an enrollment of 495,424 school 
children, only 29,239 reached the high school! 
Of the latter number only 2,500 graduated ! 

What a tragic commentary ! 

What a poignant wastage of splendid material ! 


Let us enter the new year with outstretched 
hands to help and to save. 


A Vital Draft 


Conscription for farm labor! 
The for 


ter of the 


il conservationists are holding the cen- 
age to-day, and it is eminently proper 
iould do so, but THE JourNAt feels 
— plummet has not sounded the most 
vital depths yet ! 


St 
that they s| 


itis fine to argue for the conservation of food, 
se there is not enough food produced to 
people and win the war, even with the 
onservation? Suppose further that the 


f j 
teed aus 
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amount produced last year was sufficient, what 
about the future? 


What about the army of boys recently taken 
from the fields and put into the ranks — taken 
from the list of producers and put into the list of 
consumers? What about the tens of thousands of 
young men and women who have been drawn 
into the State and national government service as 
stenographers and clerical assistants? How about 
the far greater number who have been attracted 
to cities and to large manufacturing plants by 
reason of big salaries and comparatively easy 
jobs? 

There is no doubt about the fact that the 
farms are being stripped of labor to-day as they 
have never been stripped before, and that condi- 
tions are growing steadily worse. A prominent 
farmer said to the writer only a few days since: 
“T believe that half the corn raised in my county 
is still in the fields.’ Meantime, prices are mount- 
ing up and up, until food —the very staple of 
life —is becoming prohibitively dear. 

Is it not time that the government while con- 
scripting for war should also think of conscript- 
ing for food? Is it not just as necessary to feed 
a soldier as to arm him? 





Under the draft law ten million men between 
the ages of 21 and 30 were found liable to mili- 
tary service. Of this number thousands upon 
thousands have been found unfit for such service 
by reason of various physical defects, such as 
near-sightedness, defective feet, deafness, etc. 
Why couldn’t the great majority of these men 
be drafted for farm labor? 

Or again, why not an extended draft law? 
Why not include men from 18 to 36 and 
from the additional number secured — probably 
8,000,000 men — select an army of two million 
for farm labor? If this were done each one of 
the forty-eight States would have an army of 
41,666 men assigned to it— men drafted espe- 
cially for farm work and held to it by military 
law. The per capita compensation would doubt- 
less be fixed by federal law, as would all other 
details of an administrative nature. 

What wonders such an army could work for 
food production! Suppose, for instance, that 
each county in Virginia had 400 drafted men as- 
signed to it for farm work, what a boon to the 


farmers and what an enormous increase of food- 
stutts! 

lire JouRNAL is no pessimist. Conscription 
for farm labor may seem far off to-day, but 
unless conditions change speedily for the better, 
we predict its enactment within the space of a 
We only trust that it 


will not be delayed until it is forced by bread 


vear or eighteen months. 


riots and blood shed. 

We make no apology for touching upon this 
subject; first, because it is a matter of vital in- 
terest to the country at large, and, second, because 
we foresee a large “draft” of school boys for the 
fields, unless help comes from other directions. 

The Co-operative Education Association has 
recently issued a neat and attractive little sheet, 
entitled The Community League News, which will 
appear monthly. By presenting in concrete form 
the news of the leagues, it hopes to arouse a 
greater spirit of co-operation, and to re-enforce 
the latent and active strength the Association al- 
ready possesses throughout the State. The cost 
of The News is small, and THe JouRNAL trusts 
it will receive hearty support at the hands of the 


league workers of Virginia. 


Literature Classes 

How about those literature classes? 

Are the boys and girls passing through them as 
phases of “necessary eivl,” or are they gaining a 
true love of reading and a discriminating idea of 
authors ? 

Is the text-book made to live? 

Is the author’s meaning made plain, and the 
story so correlated to everyday life as to make it 
unforgettable ? 

Are teachers driving little memory pegs by 
force of local allusions, historical sidelights, and 
apposite illustrations ? 

In short, are our young people becoming good 
readers and lovers of good reading? 

We sincerely trust that they are, yet we are 
moved to make an earnest plea in regard to the 
matter. 

Roughly speaking, we fancy that children are 
divided into three classes —the few who love 
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reading naturally, the many who acquire the loy, 


of it, and the few who have no natural love for jt 


and no capacity to acquire a.love for it. 


Dismissing the first and last classes for ob. 
vious reasons, we pass, at once, to the claims oj 
How shall we 
How shall we make 
these boys and girls find pleasure and profit in 
pictured life as they do in actual life? How shal 


the very important second class. 


arouse the love of reading? 


we attach their varying fancies to the ideal, a; 


well as to the real? 

By divorcing the two? 

By creating rivalry between the two? 

No, a thousand times no. Our very first ste; 
should be to fuse the two —to correlate them in 
such a natural, easy manner, that the child wil] 
involuntarily exclaim: ‘Why this is life!” 

Just as soon as this vital connection is made— 
just as soon as the child finds that the author i: 
talking about the ordinary everyday life with 
which he is familiar the bonds of interest and 
friendship will be forged at once. The two wil 
become next-door neighbors. 

With this point firmly established, let us re- 
member that infant tastes should be fed on infant 
food — food that tempts the taste and that ca 
be easily digested. 

Sirloin steaks and caviare may be excellent 
for middle-age, but decidedly disquieting for teen 
age! Yet, how many scores of teachers disre- 
gard the fact! They who would not dare to 
disregard “Mellin’s Food” for infant stomachs, 
will not hesitate to feed youthful minds on steaks 
of Tennyson, Bacon, Burke and Balzac! And 
the worse part of the miserable procedure is that 
they do not even attempt to predigest the foo! 
before and after administration! They just al- 
minister it and then look with reproving eyes 
the consequent cramp colic and brain-storms be 
fore them! 

The writer remembers with distinct feelings 
animosity, that at an early age he was “set” 


Pilgrim’s Progress.” He finished ! 


reading 
with a sullen attack of mental indigestion wi 


has continued to this good day. He has nev" 
A nt 


read a page of the great allegory sinc 
commentary on “duty reading” — on the sitlo" 
steak- method of dealing with bread and butte 
digestions! 
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Let us have done with the whole miserable 
hysiness. Let us treat young minds as we would 
treat young bodies — giving food suitable to the 
| rendered just as attractive as ripened ex- 
perience and common-sense can make it. 

Summing up, let us remember that dormant 
tastes have to be aroused by tempting food — 
attractive in substance and capable of easy diges- 
‘ion. Let us further remember that such food 
lered doubly wholesome by the simple in- 
bread and butter, 
ream and sugar, and a silver spoon! 


' ren 
>» Caan 


redients of childhood fare 





“Lessons in National and Com- 
munity Life”’ 
fie JOURNAL publishes in this issue a brief 
iccount of the “Lessons in Community and Na- 
ional Life,” prepared by the Department of the 
Interior. We understand that these lessons, which 
wer a wide range of vital subjects, may be 


I 
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introduced into the curriculum of our school 


system without special provision of the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction. We commend a close 
examination of them by the teachers of the State. 
President Wilson, in advocating their use, says: 


“The war is bringing to the minds of our people a 
new appreciation of the problems of national life and 
a deeper understanding of the meaning and aims of 
democracy. Matters which heretofore have seemed 
commonplace and trivial are seen in a truer light. The 
urgent demand for the production and proper distribu- 
tion of food and other national resources has made us 
aware of the close dependence of individual on individual, 
and nation on nation. The effort to keep up social and 
industrial organizations in spite of the withdrawal of 
men for the army has revealed the extent to which 
modern life has become complex and specialized. Les- 
sons thus suggested will serve the double purpose of 
illustrating in a concrete way what can be undertaken 
in the schools and of stimulating teachers in all parts 
of the country to formulate new and appropriate mate- 
rials drawn directly from ‘the communities in which 
they live.” 


First Aid to High School Teachers 





CHAS. G. MAPHIS, Professor of Secondary Education, University of Virginia 





ARTICLE IV—TERMINOLOGY 





GrowtH OF Hicgu ScHooLts BroapENs AIM 


fhe growth of public high schools in Virginia 
is well as in the South and elsewhere in the past 
ten years has been almost phenomenal. - This 
fact indicates the growing importance of the high 
hools in the educational system of the State. 
talso indicates the necessity of intelligent effort 
nthe part of State and local authorities to make 
the high school meet in as full measure as possible 
the needs of those attending. On account of the 
creased number of boys and girls in our high 
chools the aim of secondary education has been 

ty much broadened and the range of studies or 
ctivities made more diversified in order that 
they may meet the varying needs of those who 

k instruction in them. These needs are now 

general, that in addition to the old college 
‘paratory aim, which was met by a compara- 
‘ively narrow program of studies, they include 
cial, civic, and industrial aims as well. In other 





s, the high school is becoming attractive to 





increasing numbers of boys and girls because it 
offers not merely preparation for higher institu- 
tions, but also preparation for more successful 
living. 


EXPANSION OF PROGRAM OF STUDIES CREATES 
New TERMS 


On account of this expansion of the program 
of studies offered by our secondary schools new 
courses of study have been introduced, new cur- 
riculums devised and offered which have given 
rise to new educational terms in our educational 
literature and amongst teachers of education and 
speakers on educational topics. There has been 
a serious lack of uniformity in the use of these 
terms which has led to confused ideas and has not 
been conducive to clear thinking. It is for this 
reason that I shall devote this paper to a brief 
discussion of educational terminology and en- 
deavor to give to our teachers the accepted defini- 
tions of a few terms, in the hope that we may 
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have a clearer conception of their connotation 
when we hear them used and that this discussion 
may lead to a more uniform use and interpreta- 
tion in our own writing and speaking. 


REVISION AND INCREASE OF TERMINOLOGY 
NECESSARY 


This new era of development in high school 
education is making it necessary to have a revi- 
sion of our terminology. They demand a dif- 
ferent sort of thinking and a different profes- 
sional attitude on the part of students of second- 
ary education. Each newly admitted subject into 
the high school program of studies has brought its 
Agriculture, manual 
training, freehand drawing, 
trade courses, etc., have forced upon the school 
not only a new technique but new class-room 
methods of instruction and a broader conception 
of the field of method itself. They have led to 
a broader and more fundamental type of thinking 
sometimes referred to as “curriculum thinking,” 
by which is meant that those who shape the 
policies of modern high schools must think not 


own peculiar technique. 


domestic science, 


alone in terms of a single subject but in terms of 
a four-year curriculum which has a very definite 
practical aim. Even in our larger high schools 
we were not formerly accustomed to have more 
than two, or at most, three, curriculums. The 
old high school catalogues usually announced a 


course,” and 


“classical course,” a “scientific 


sometimes a “commercial course,” which were 
very general terms. The demand is that high 
school boys and girls be segregated on some justi- 
fiable basis chiefly connected with their likelihood 
of one or another life career, and we haven’t yet 
the language tools to make our discussion of these 
courses entirely clear. This paragraph is in part 
a quotation from an article on the subject by the 


late Chas. Hughes Johnston. 


AMBIGUOUS TERMS 


The following terms, most of which will be used 
in any fundamental discussion of high school 
problems, have two or three distinct connections 
depending upon the person using them or upon 
Pro- 


the audience or readers which he addresses : 
gram of studies, program of classes, or schedule 
of classes, curriculum, course of study, high 


school major and minor, credit unit. There are 
many other terms whose connection in ordinary 
usage is vague. I am giving below a few definj- 
tions which are now commonly accepted by the 
best thinkers and writers on educational subjects 
and teachers of education. Most of these have 
been taken from a very excellent manual for high 
school teachers, published by the Department of 
Public Instruction of the State of New Jersey. 


NEEDED DISTINCTIONS 


Before giving the definitions, I suggest that it 
might be well to consider whether we should not 
establish some consistent distinctions between 
scholar, student, pupil or between grade and 
mark, or whether we shall distinguish the classes 
in our high school as simply eighth, ninth, tenth 
and eleventh grade, or first, second, third and 
fourth year high school, or follow college nomen- 
clature, as some do, with freshman, sophomore, 
junior and senior distinguishing terms. I sug- 
gest that for Virginia and the South, at least, it 
would be better to adopt the common use of first, 
second, third, and fourth year to designate high 
school grades. In the East and West, where 
schools are still organized on the basis of eight 
elementary grades and four high school grades, 
the first year high school, if designated by nun- 
ber, would be the ninth grade. 
throughout the South and Southwestern States, 


In Virginia and 


where we have only seven elementary grades and 
four high school grades, the first year high school, 
is designated as eighth grade, thus leading 
Manifestly, we should not borrow 
the college nomenclature of freshman, sophomore, 
etc., and I am glad to note that few of our high 
schools attempt to do this. Therefore, I urge that 
all high school principals and teachers in Virginia 
accustom themselves to the designations sug- 
gested — first, second, third and fourth year high 


to confusion. 


school. 
DEFINITIONS 


The following terminology has come to havé 
general acceptance in the literature dealing with 
secondary and vocational education: 


a. The Program of Studies includes all the 
subjects offered in a given school, without rete 
ence to any principle of organizing these subjects 


or courses into curricula. 
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». The Curriculum is a group of subjects or 
courses systematically arranged for any pupil or 
r any clearly differentiated group of pupils. It 
extends through a number of years and leads to a 
certificate or diploma. (It was formerly called 
the Course of Study.) Administratively a cur- 
riculum represents an arrangement of courses 
within which a pupil is restricted in his choice 
of work leading to graduation. A four-year cur- 
riculum should represent not more than 16 and 
not less than 15 credit units of work, or what is 
the same thing, not more than 8o and not less than 
>; academic counts. 


c. The Course of Study or Course means the 
quantity, kind and organization of subject matter 
h any given subject of instruction, offered within 
, definite period of time, e. g., first year algebra, 
third year physics. 

d. Sequential Group of Courses includes 
ourses in a given subject or in closely related sub- 
jects which are planned for certain groups of 
pupils who are to continue taking courses within 
this group through several different grades. These 
courses are to be so administered and taught that 
each course in the group implies the next, since 
redits for any one course may often be con- 
tingent upon the completion of the group, e. g., 
English, or two years of a foreign language. 

e. Unit of Work or Credit Unit represents 
. year’s study in any high school constituting ap- 
proximately a quarter of a full year’s work of a 
high school pupil. 


, Grade is used to distinguish the different 


} 


igh school classes, as “first year high school,” 
rather than “freshman class,” “third year high 
school” rather than “junior class.” 
|. Marks are the qualitative estimates of the 
ils’ work in courses, and constitute the official 
hool record. 
i. Schedule of Classes refers to the daily and 
‘eekly arrangement of classes for recitation. 


Neep CLEAR TERMS FoR NEw VOCATIONAL 
SCHOOLS 


iN) 


addition to the demands for clear thinking 
‘treating the organization of secondary educa- 
“on, a further reason for a definite denotation in 
the use of terms lies in the fact that in this State 
ie State Board of Education is, by law, required 


to administer a new type of school known as the 
“Vocational School,” which will exist in various 
forms. This school has a purpose very different 
from that of the elementary and high schools. 


Moreover, in the latter schools manual train- 
ing has a place in the program of studies, and it 
often happens that confusion arises in thought, 
and also in practice between manual training and 
that form of vocational education known as in- 
dustrial education. A still further confusion ex- 
ists because the term “industrial education” is 
frequently used as synonymous with “manual 
training.” 


Manual Training is that part of a general edu- 
cation which is secured through actual participa- 
tion in certain fundamental industrial or home- 
making activities; such as work in wood, iron, 
clay, agriculture, cooking, sewing, millinery, print- 
ing, etc. The aim of this work is to give general 
training, not to prepare for a specific calling, 
although these subjects may have vocational 
significance. 


Vocational Education means any education the 
controlling purpose of which is to fit for profit- 
able employment. 

Under the Smith-Hughes act which the Legis- 
lature of Virginia has accepted, the State Board 
of Education has been designated as the State 
Board for Vocational Education to co-operate 
with the Federal Board for Vocational Education. 
The Federal Board has issued a statement of poli- 
cies, in which it says that the education to be 
furnished under this act is designated to train 
persons for useful employment, whether in agri- 
culture, trade and industry, or home economics. 


Vocational Education as Defined in the Act. 
To the extent that it is subsidized by the Federal 
Government under the Smith-Hughes Act, voca- 
tional training must be vocational training for 
the common, wage-earning employments. It may 
be given to boys and girls, who, having selected 
a vocation, desire preparation for entering it as 
trained wage earners; to boys and girls, who 
having already taken up a wage-earning employ- 
ment, seek greater efficiency in that employment ; 
or to wage earners established in their trade or 
occupation, who wish through increase in their 
efficiency and wage earning capacity to advance to 
positions of responsibility. 
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This conception will likely be the prevailing 
one in the future since all of the States will par- 
ticipate in the Federal aid under this act and hence 
must comply with its standards. 

Industrial Education means that form of voca- 
tional education which fits for the trades, crafts 
and manufacturing pursuits, including the occupa- 
tion for girls and women carried on in the work 


shops. 


Agricultural Education means that form of 
vocational education which fits for the occupa- 
tions connected with the tillage of the soil, the 


care of domestic animals, forestry, and other 
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wage-earning or productive work on the farm 


or in the garden or greenhouse. 


Household Arts Education means that forp 


of vocational education which fits for occupa- 


tions connected with the household. 


Project, a unit of productive work, which, 
for the learner, involves not only the require- 
ments of productive activity, but enables him to 
acquire in connection therewith additional in- 
sight into applications of science, art, mathe. 


matics, etc., looking to rounded training for his 


occupatic yn. 


Economy in Learning in the Primary Grades 





MINNIE LEE DAVIS, Supervisor Primary Grades, Richmond City Schools 





V. ARITHMETIC IN THE PRIMARY GRADES: 


RATIONALIZATION OF PROCESSES. 


In the January issue of THe JourNAL, the fol- 
lowing principles were briefly discussed: (1) 
must be intimately related to the 
(2) Objective teaching is necessary 
(3) Subject matter should be 

(4) Reviews and drills should 


Arithmetic 
child’s life. 
in all grades. 
carefully graded. 
be frequent. (5) Children should see the rela- 
tionship of mamber facts to each other. (6) 
Crutches should, generally speaking, not be used. 
(7) Accuracy and speed should be definitely 
striven for. 

There is still disagreement regarding the 
principles or rules concerned with rationaliza- 
tion in the teaching of the processes. Much 
time is wasted in trying to explain to children 
what they cannot understand; but to teach 
every process arbitrarily is to rob arithmetic 
of much of the mental training it affords and 
to make children incapable of attacking exam- 
ples that vary even slightly from the types 
learned through imitation. 

The following principles are offered: 

1. Never attempt to explain unimportant 
processes, such as, square root and compound 
The children should work these 


proportion. 
. « . . J . . 
deductively from the directions given in a text. 


2, Always teach children to analyze prob 


lems. 


3. Teach arbitrarily any fact or 


which always recurs in an identical manner, 


+ 


and which occurs with sufficient frequency t 


be remembered. ‘Tell children (1), where t 


place the partial products in multiplication 


(place the product directly below or under th 
figure used as the multiplier); (2), where t 
place the partial quotients in division, etc. 

4. Do not try to explain a process, when) 
are reasonably sure (or even in doubt) that 


the children can not comprehend it. Any at 


tempt to explain technically the process for 


finding the greatest common divisior or leas! 
common multiple, division by 307, division 0! 
fractions, multiplication by 742, 1854 from 3002, 
is doomed to failure in most instances. 

5. When children have reached the uppe 
should be given 1 
reasons for some of the processes taught with 


out rationalization in the previous grades, ? 


grammar grades they 


cause (1) some of the processes have acquired 
meaning through use, and (2) the children havt 
more mature reasoning powers. Thus, childret 
should be shown the reasons underlying cr 
cellation, multiplying a quantity by a fractio! 
decreases the value; dividing a quantity by é 


process 


Tell 
colur 
line, 
show 
After 


reason. 
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fraction increases the value; decreasing the de- 
nominator of a fraction increases the value; in- 
creasing the denominator decreases the value. 

6. Children vary in ability to comprehend 
reasons underlying processes. Some children 
profit by explanations, while others profit by 
seeing the teacher perform the process and imi- 
Most children are satisfied to work 


tating her. 

an example a certain way if they have been 
shown that the answer is correct. Technical 
explanations are not necessary. In dividing a 


fraction by a fraction, no child objects to in- 
verting the divisor and proceeding as in multi- 
plication. The only assurance any child de- 
mands is that the answer is correct, and this 
assurance can be given through dividing frac- 
tions having the same denominators and 
through objective illustration. 


Application of these principles to the teach- 
ing of the fundamental processes: 


|. Rationalization in addition of whole 


numbers. 


Problem: (An actual situation, if possible.) 
Ruth bought some valentines to send to her 
She paid 15 cents for one; 25 cents 
for another; and 12 cents for a third. What 

did she spend for the valentines? 


15 After the children have told what 
25 the problem gives them and what they 
i2 must find, send one child to the board 
I to find the cost of the valentines. 
— When the sum of the cents, 12, is 
given, have children tell how many 
cents and dimes there are in 12 cents. 


Tell the child to put the cents in the cents’ 
column — the column to the right — below the 
line, and the dimes in the dimes’ column, as is 
shown above. Then add the dimes’ column. 
\fter working similar problems, add scores 
made in playing number games. As the chil- 
‘ren have grasped the idea of changing cents 
todimes, a few will be interested in telling how 
many tens in the number that is the sum of the 
‘tstcolumn. Others, of course, will not. They 
should be told and shown what to do. Spend 
ittle time upon’ the explanation. Through 


friends. 


t 


uch practice in adding columns and with ma- 
‘uring years, the children can be taught the 
asons underlying the process. 
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(b) Rationalization in subtraction of whole 
numbers. The following is a report (with 
slight changes) of a lesson taught by Miss 
Irene Walton, Critic Teacher of the Richmond 
City Normal School. 

Situation: To-day we are going to have “a 
special sale” of sugar in our grocery store. We 
will sell the sugar at 9 cents a pound. Only 
one pound will be sold to any one customer. 
As there will be a great demand for it, the 
buyer must have the exact change ready. 

Children in one row were given packages of 
change; those in the opposite row were given 
pocket books containing a number of dimes and 
a few pennies. (The money was made by the 
children.) 


One child having five dimes and two cents 
was asked: “How much money have you? 
What coins have you? What will you do to 
get change enough to buy a pound of sugar?” 
He replied: “I'll give one of my dimes to a 
child with a package of change and get ten 
cents.” Teacher: “How much money will you 
have then?” “Fifty-two cents.” “What coins 
will you have?” “Four dimes and twelve pen- 
nies.” Then the child had his money changed, 
purchased the pound of sugar and answered 
this questions: “How much money have you 
left? (Forty-three cents.) What coins have 
you left. (Four dimes and three pennies.)” As 
the child answered the questions the teacher 
wrote upon the board: 


52 
—9 
43 


In like manner, many children told clearly 
what they had to do to get the proper change, 
purchased a pound of sugar and told what 
coins they had left. 


Then the teacher asked the problem: “Our 
grocer had 43 lbs. of sugar for sale. He has 
sold 8 lbs. How many Ibs. has he left.” Sev- 
eral children worked this at the board. Then 
other problems were given and worked by the 
class. 

The next morning the children, without ex- 
ception, solved the problems the teacher of- 
fered. No child was concerned with tens and 
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units, no crutches were given. If necessary, a 
simple explanation of tens and units may have 
been given to a few children; but the work with 
the money was sufficient explanation for these 
children. ‘The children were taught to check 
their answers by addition. 

(c) Rationalization in 
whole numbers. 


multiplication of 


Since multiplication is a shortened form of 
addition, addition should be used to explain 
multiplication. When it is used, the rationali- 
zation of multiplication requires little time and 
presents the reasons for the process and the 


form in a way that young children understand. 


Problem: 
school saved $324 with which to buy War 


The children in an elementary 


In a large high school they 
How much did the high 


Savings Stamps. 
saved twice as much. 
school children save? 


90 
ji 


oe 


324 
| T 324 





to 


Explanation: 4 and 4 are 8, two 4s are 8. 


(Teacher performs both operations and re- 
records the answer.) Two and 2 are 4, two 2s 
are 4. (Teacher performs both operations and 
records the answer.) Three and 3 are 6, two 3s 
(Teacher performs both operations and 


Similarly, 


are 6. 


records the answer. ) 


324 324 

3 324 

— = 324 
2 I 

2 


Children say: “4, 8,12; three 4s are 12. Put 
down the 2 and carry the 1.” (The teacher 


does so in each case.) “2, 4, 6, 6 and I to carry 


are 7; three 2s are 6, and 6 and I to carry are 
7.” (Teacher performs the operation in both 
cases.) “3, 6, 9; three 3s are 9.” (Teacher 


completes the process in both cases.) 


After five or six examples have been worked 
with the above explanation, the children shouid 
set to work to mechanize the process; the 
teacher, of course, grading the examples ac- 
cording to their difficulty. 
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(d) 


numbers. 


Rationalization in division of whole 
We should not attempt to rational. 
ize division except in very simple examples, as: 


28 i Te 


Problem: Frank’s mother paid 48 cents for 


two cans of peas. What was the cost of one 


can? 
2 4 2 8 
| Dimes Cents | Dimes Cents 
2 4 8 2| 5 6 


Explanation: One-half of 4 is 2. One-half of 
8 is 4. Answer, 24 cents. One-half of 5 is 2 
and 1 over. But the 1 isadime. Change it t 
cents and add it to 6 cents. One-half of 16 is 
Later use the expres. 
sion: 2 into 5 = 2and I over. 2 into 16= 
8. Answer, 28 cents. 


8. Answer, 28 cents. 


No rationalization of more difficult problems 
or examples should be attempted. Show the 
children how to prove that their division is 
correct and have them check their work. Re. 
duce the process to habit as readily as possible, 
giving simple rules or directions and _ having 
the children use a number of carefully graded 
suggestions given in THE 


examples. See 


JouRNAL, January, 1918, p. 205. To these sug- 
gestions, add: 

1. After using 21, 32, 42, 12, 20, 202, as 
divisor, use 19, 29, 39 before using 24, 36, 37 
as they are nearer 20, 30 and 40, and so present 
less difficulty when the children seek an ap- 
proximate quotient. 

2. Give the following drill in approximating 
quotients: To teach children to divide by 7, 


recall and record in red chalk the products in 
the 7 multiplication table: 


7 8 9 10 II 12 13 
14 15 16 17 18 19 =. 20 
21 22 23 24. 2s 26 «27 
28 29 30 31 32 33 #4: 
Etc. 


Write beside each multiple the numbers be 


tween it and the next higher multiple. Thes 
There are how many 7s in 7? In8, ett: 

In 15, etc.? In 21, ete.? 
In like manner use divisors of t¥° 


ask: 
In 14, etc.? 
skip about. 
figures. 


hon 
neg 


4 











THE 


4 


'recede long division with the “Remain- 


der lable given first in the form”; in 11 there 
7 <s and — remainder; next, in 109 there 
‘is and — remainder, and finally in the 
vel acon. 1120. calaze. This exer- 
i. 100, 19/130, 54/425. is exer 


helps children to find the approximate 
easily and teaches them not to use 
first figure of the divisor to find the 


“No auxiliary figures should be allowed with 

rs that are small or simple, e. g., 2, 3, 4, 5, 

t with larger number, e. g., 6, 7, 8, 9, 11 and 

: 2. children often do more rapid and more accu- 

work with crutches than without them. 

y certain children the use of the aux- 

figures in division by 7, 8, 9, 12 is to 

them into a mode of work which is slower 

less accurate for them than without their 

\uxiliary figures in multiplication are 

y measurable worth; in division and 

ibtraction they contribute materially to 

nvenience and the confidence of some 
nes of children.” 


the child can work without 


utches have him do so. 


soon as 


treatment of problems, waste in the re- 
n and seat work in arithmetic will be 
sidered in the next issue of THE JOURNAL. 


Flag Poems 
‘first grade. 


ting Three Little Sisters 
| know three little sisters ; 

| think you know them, too: 
One is red, and one is white, 

The other one is blue. 


7 Hurrah, for these three little sisters ! 
4 Hurrah, for the red, white, and blue! 


Hurrah! hurrah! hurrah! hurrah! 


be ilurrah, for the red, white, and blue! 


ete.’ [ know three little lessons 


Lhese little sisters tell: 
two First is love, then purity, 
\nd truth we love so well. 


—E. L. McCord. 
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For second grade. 


Our Flag 


Wave our bonny flag on high, Hurrah! 

O float it’s bright folds to the sky, Hurrah! 
Oh, the flag that’s brave and true, 
Is the Red, and White and Blue, 


That’s the flag for me, for you, Hurrah! 


Then, hail to the Flag! 
The bonny, bonny Flag! 
With its stars in a field of blue. 
Oh! long may it wave o’er the free and the brave, 


"Tis the Flag for me, for you. 


For third grade. 





u 


Ve dive our heads and our hearts boGod and our country 
. One Country, one Nation, one Flag. 


The Flag Salute 


We give our heads, and our hearts to God 


and our country. 


One Country, one Nation, one Flag. 
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Our Flag 


The deepest blue of all the sky, 
The red of sunset hours, 

The white from softest fleecy clouds, 
Meet in this flag of ours. 


And as its colors are of heaven, 
We will believe that He 

Whose hand upholds the universe 
Will guard our colors three. 


Then fling it wide upon the breeze, 
With loyal hearts and true, 
Hurrah for great America, 
The Red, the White, the Blue! 





F. i. S. 


For fourth grade. 


1. A Song of Our Flag. See Vireinis 


JourNAL, February, 1917; Riverside IIL, p. 104 


2. America. Smith. 


Nature Poems 


For First Grade. 
Waiting to Grow 


Little white snowdrop just waking up, 
Violet, daisy, and sweet buttercup, 

Think of the flowers that are under the snow, 
Waiting to grow. Yes, waiting to grow. 


And think what a number of queer little seeds, 
Of flowers and mosses, of ferns and of weeds 

That are under the leaves and under the snow, 
Waiting to grow. Yes, waiting to grow. 


Think of the roots getting ready to sprout, 
Reaching their slender brown fingers about, 

Under the ice and the leaves and the snow, 
Waiting to grow. Yes, waiting to grow. 


No seed is so small, or hidden so well, 
That God cannot see it, soon he will tell 

His sun where to shine, and His rain where to go, 
Helping it grow. 


Yes, helping it grow. 
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For second grade. 


Nearly Ready 


In the snowing and the blowing, 
In the cruel sleet, 

Little flowers begin their growing 
Far beneath our feet. 

Softly taps the spring, and cheerly, 
“Darlings, are you here?” 

Till.they answer, “We are nearly, 
Nearly ready, dear.” 


“Where is Winter, with his snowing? 
Tell us, Spring,” they say. 
Then she answers, “He is going, 
Going on his way. 
Poor old Winter does not love you; 
But his time is past; 
Soon my birds shall sing above you,— 
Set you free at last.” 
— Mary Mapes Dodge. 
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For third grade. 


Talking in Their Sleep 


“You think I am dead,” 
The apple-tree said, 
“Because | have never a leaf to show — 
Because I stoop, 
And my branches droop, 
\nd the dull gray mosses over me grow! 
But I’m all alive in trunk and shoot; 
The buds of next May 
I fold away — 


But I pity the withered grass at my root.” 
: 


( 
“You think I am dead,” 
The quick grass said, 
“Because I have parted with stem and blade! 
sut under the ground 
lam safe and sound 
With the snow’s thick blanket over me laid. 
I'm all alive and ready to shoot, 
Should the Spring of the year 
Come dancing here — 


But | pity the flowers without branch or root.” 


Virginia 
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“You think I am dead,” 
A soft voice said, 
“Because not a branch or root I own! 
I never have died, 
But close I hide 
In a plumy seed that the wind has sown. 
Patient I wait through the long Winter hours, 
You will see me again — 
I shall laugh at you then, 
Out of the eyes of a hundred flowers.” 


— Edith M. Thomas. 


In the January issue of THE JouRNAL an error was 
made in the title of the poem on page 208. The 
correct title is “Lullaby of an Infant Chief.” 


Authors 


Interesting Story of Literary Men and Women in 


the Old Commonwealth 
(Copyrighted) 





By ROSEWELL PAGE 





ARTICLE III 


The Colonial period of Virginia was and is 
ll of interesting material for the writing of 
mance. The adventure, the settlement, the 
dian, the Spanish inroads, the New World 
all Contain a wealth of unlimited value. The 
hrst settlers were too busy with the struggle 
‘or existence to devote sufficient time for re- 
‘ording the annals, much less for writing the 
fomance of the country. 


fy 
To 
In 


It has remained for Mary Johnston, after 
nearly three hundred years, to do full justice 
to the romantic side of that life. In her novel, 
“To Have and to Hold,” she has written a 
story worthy of the theme. Captain Ralph 


Percy, pictured as cousin to Northumberland, 
so well known in Virginia’s early history, tells 
his story which hinges upon the episode of the 
flight of the King’s ward, Lady Jocelyn Leigh 
from the licentious court along with the wo- 
men brought to the Colony as wives for the 








settlers and known as “Sir Edwin Sandy’s 
Maids.” Upon her arrival she is married in 
“the Courting Meadow” to the aforesaid Cap- 
tain Percy, all ignorant of her history. Her 
scant courtesy, her horror of the new life, her 
insolence, remind one of Katherine the Shrew 
transported to the new world, and are in strik- 
ing contrast with her conduct upon the arrival 
in the Colony of Lord Carnal, one of the King’s 
favorites to whom she had been promised prior 
Here is setting for romance 


to her escape. 


indeed. ‘The Governor, Yeardley, who, while 
loyal to the King, is filled with that spirit of 
independence which made the meeting of the 
House of Burgesses and its resolutions memo- 
rable, and was prepared to obey the mandate of 
the company whose servant he was, rather than 
that of the King. There are Lady Temperance 
Yeardley, and Madam West, Master Wynne, 
and Master Thorpe of Henricus, and Master 
Rolfe, and his Indian brother, Nantauquas, 
whose sister, Pocahontas, “the Lady Rebecca 
Rolfe,” had been buried in England. Here is 
the Indian, Opecanacanough, crafty and treach- 
erous, ready to spring upon the settlers while 
pretending friendship; here the duel scene, 
worthy of Dumas, between Captain Percy and 
the would-be claimant of Jocelyn Percy. That 
lady enters the room like ‘a sunbeam strayed 
back to earth, whose skirt was of flowered satin, 
her bodice of rich taffeta; between the gossa- 
mer walls of her French ruff rose the whitest 
neck to meet the fairest face. Upon her dark 
hair sat as lightly as a kiss a little pearl-bor- 
A color was in her cheeks, and 
She was 


dered cap. 
a laugh on her lips. 
a fair lady for a man to lay down his life 
for.” Here is shipwreck life saving, 
pirates, and arescue on the incoming ship bear- 
ing the new Governor, Sir Francis Wyatt, and 
his wife and secretary, on which ship is tried 
the issue between the King’s favorite and the 
King’s ward and her husband. There is the 
crafty plot which turned on its promoters to 
destroy them, the violent marring of the beauty 
of the King’s favorite, when his triumph seemed 
complete, the Indian uprising, the heroine’s quest 
of her husband in the forest, her return to find 
him when she makes the declaration: “I am 
glad that I did not forget my womanhood as 


and 
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to come to Virginia on such an errand: glad 
that they did laugh at and insult me in th 
meadow at Jamestown, for else thou migh 


8 


have given me no thought; very heartily glad 
that thou didst buy me with thy handful 9 
tobacco. With all my heart I love thee m, 
knight, my lover, my lord and husband.” __ 


St. George Tucker’s novel “Hansford,” , 
tale of Bacon’s Rebellion, has, given an inter. 
esting account of the Colonial life in Virginia 
after the middle of the seventeenth century, 
The life of the Virginians loyal to the crown, 
the Royal Governor priding himself more on 
being representative of the English court than 
on being the Governor of the people of Vir. 
ginia, the growth of the spirit of independence 
exhibited in Nathaniel Bacon, Jr., one of the 
truly great men of the country, forerunner of 
those other Rebels, Washington and Lee, by 
one and two hundred years, respectively, are all 
related with charm and accuracy. Hansford, 
the hero, is the friend of the Temple family 
and in love with the charming Virginia Temple 
Struggling between love and duty, he flings in 
his lot with Bacon and gives his life to the cause 
which is ruthlessly quelled for the time by the 
execution of many of Bacon’s followers. That 
the influence of Sir Walter Scott is evident in 
this book is beyond question, and much of itis 
worthy of the author of “Waverley.” 

It is an interesting fact that the laws of the 


“Tames Cittie” 


grand assembly at passed in 
June, 1676, and known as Bacon’s Laws, at 

the deepest interest to the student of Virginia 
history. The first act was for “carrying 
warre against the barbarous Indians,” and a 
pointed Nathaniell 
Commander in chiefe of the force raised. At 


and 
Ball 
auU 


3acon Jr. Esq. Gen 


other act regulates officers and civil offices; 
- allawen 
the suffrage and_ allo 


another enlarged 
freemen to vote for Burgesses; another 
ranged the levies in the Colony, and still ano! 
“suppressed ordinaries, ale houses, and tippling 
Citty, and on eat 


Ferries, and 


shall pre 


houses except in James 
side of York river at the two great |! 
imposed a penalty upon whosoever 


al 
sume to sell any sorte of drunke or liqu0 
: wnlar nretense 
whatsoever by retail, under any color, — 
dilusion, or subtle evasion whatsoever 1 














Af 





, spent in his or their house or houses, 
s or their plantations, in the penalty 
ousand pounds of tobacco.” 

also passed an act of general pardon and 

, for all rebellious acts which appear to 

ha n duly signed by Sir William Berke- 
oy. Governor; but which that doughty official 

‘the crown soon overruled as having been 

v him under duress. 

he foundation of William and Mary Col- 
ege marked an epoch in the life of Virginia, 
it flowed that stream of light and 
knowledge which blessed the Colony so abun- 

\s early as March 1660-1, the grand 
nbly at James City passed an act making 
provision for a colledge, reciting the fact that 
he want of able and faithful ministers in the 
try deprived the people of these great bless- 
ngs and mercies that allwais attend upon the 
vice of God, which by reason of our great 
stance from our native country cannot in 
robability be allwais supplied from thence, 
nd enacting that for the advance of learning 
nd education of youth, supply of the ministry, 
nl promotion of piety, there be land taken 
pon purchases for a colledge and free schoole, 
nd that there be with as much speede as may 
je convenient housing erected thereon for en- 
tertainment of students and schollers.” 
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same session it was enacted that a “petition be 
drawn up to the King for letters pattent to 
collect and gather the charity of well-disposed 
people in England for the erecting of ‘colledges 
and schools’ in this countrye, and for letters to 
both Universities of Oxford and Cambridge to 
furnish the church here with ministers for the 
present. And in the following session after 
reciting that the Governor, Council of State and 
Burgesses have personally subscribed (out of 
charity and devotion), provision was made for 
collecting public subscriptions of money and 
tobacco to be returned to Francis Morrison, 
Esquire.” 

From the beginning the college idea appealed 
to the imagination of the old world. It was 
to be a missionary enterprise which was to 
convert the savage Indians to Christianity. 
And so insistent were its supporters, that even 
against the insulting protest of the Crown’s 
Attorney General Seymour, Commissary Blair in- 
duced Queen Mary to give the college her help and 
influence. 

That college prepared and sent out an army 
of students whose names have filled the coun- 
try, and done so much for the cause of liberty 
and humanity. 


(To be continued.) 


The State Board of Education 





At the last meeting of the State Board of 
ucation (January 15th and 16th) Dr. Chand- 
cl'ered the following resolution, which was 


ving the paramount importance of retaining 
of Superintendent R. A. Prillaman in reor- 
the schools of Franklin county, and in view 
t ruling of the Attorney-General of Vir- 
ision superintendents of schools are ex- 
he provisions of the Federal law —a ruling 
Superintendent Prillaman was drawn for 
ce, a ruling contrary in fact to the opinion 
y the local exemption board of Franklin 
t time — therefore be it 


“Resolved, That the State Board of Education of 
Virginia voluntarily and without any request from 
Superintendent Prillaman urges the importance of hav- 
ing Superintendent Prillaman relieved from military 
duty and returned to his field of labor in Franklin 
county; and 

“Resolved further, That the superintendent of public 
instruction and the secretary of this board be requested 
to take the matter up with the proper authorities.” 


The Smith-Hughes Fund Committee of the 
State Board of Education at the last meeting of 
the board recommended the following expendi- 
tures for agricultural departments in high schools 
for the session 1917-18: 
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SCHOOL AGRICULTURAL H. ECONOMICS M. TRAINING EQUIPMENT TOTAL, | tives 
Chase City ......... $ 1,700 $ 135 $ 157 - $ 500 $ 2,492 paid 
Woodlawn ........... 1,347 1,600 2,947 Eng! 
Appomattox ......... 1,291 585 . , 544 2,420 are I 
eS.) 887 507 300 1,694 time 
Hampton ............ 1,322 600 640 2,562 a 
New London Academy 1,200 945 525 560 3,230 _— 
DE vc ckeavesewis 1,000 540 1,540 Th 
WUPDCVING ...0566506% 1,000 675 1,675 woul 
DUE REVING: ccc ccecae. 1,200 675 315 500 2,690 tiona! 
EE Sienas od Gio 606 495 720 1,821 
I inet Ricard oid oa 1,054 495 500 2,049 og 
Manassas ............ 1,102 607 300 | 500 2,509 Indica 
20) |e 1,500 500 2,000 
Wakefield ......... . 1,250 581 169 2,000 
Middletown ......... 1,801 540 540 400 3,371 
CIBPOMONE .....000 5:05: 1,250 525 225 2,000 late, la 
Williamsburg ......... 1,250 550 1,800 bar, ba 
eiiees a l 
$20,850 $7,905 $3,397 $6,848 $38,800 








The board also approved the high schools at 
Blacksburg, Culpeper and Dinwiddie as agri- 
cultural high schools, with the understanding that 
no guarantee be made except the salary of the 
agricultural teacher, and the request of these 
several schools be approved by the entire county 
board, and that the minimum number of students 
in the agricultural department be ten. 


The committee appointed to recommend a uni- 
form system of accrediting for high school grad- 
uation in normal schools made the following re- 
port, which was adopted: 


1. That in all credit toward high school graduation, 
the State normal schools shall confine themselves to the 
units offered in the State course of study for high 
schools. 


2. That no credit be allowed toward entrance for 


Pronouncing List of Place Names on the War Fronts 








less than one-half unit on any subject, and that this be 
allowed on only those subjects in which the present 
State high school course of study permits but one-half 
unit for graduation; provided, however, that all other 
subjects, if the applicant presents one-half unit, a full 
unit may be allowed upon completion of the same. 















3. That the required units of the State high school 
course of study.be the required units of the norma 
schools. 


4. That no certificate of graduation shall be con le L 
ferred unless the party receiving the same shall have a fort 
least four years of high school work of thirty-six weeks ‘ 


each, or its equivalent, as allowed by the State high 
school course of study. 


The following members of the department 
tendered their resignations at the last meeting 0! 
the State Board: Messrs. A. L. Lincoln, W. W. 
Edwards and J. N. Hillman. 





MARK JEFFERSON, in The American Schoolmaster 





These places that we read of in the daily war 
news are very familiar to our eyes, but some of 
them look strange enough to discourage attempts 
to pronounce them. Some seventy-four are 


here provided with pronunciations that English 
speakers can use offhand, on the general analogy 






of such names as Florence, Venice, Munich, 
Vienna. That is, no attempt is made to rep” 
duce the sounds that the natives of these pla 
use, although none of them, if pronounced ! 
indicated here, will sound so strange as Mumich 
Venice, Florence and Vienna, would sound to ma 
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Some attention has been 


ives of those towns. 
said to local pronunciation, but much more to our 
English habits of speech. The pronunciations 
sre meant for the general reader who has neither 
sme nor inclination to drill himself in the in- 
iricacies of foreign speech. 


The simplest way of indicating the sounds 
vould be to use diacritical marks as in the dic- 
jonaries. But our printer has not these types, so 
we make use of the Glossic* writing devised to 
indicate sounds with ordinary type. 


Snort Key to GiLossic SPELLING 


late, latt tinned, tind foul, foul 
baar vote, voat his, hiz 
r, sad’er knot, not hiss, his 
call, kaul moon, moon get, get; but 
een cook, kuck genus, jee’nus 
’ sct'l mute, meut cat, kat, and 


numbskull, num’skul 
boil, boil 


cent, sent 





hen, G, aa’ken (same place as 
Aix-la-Chapelle, ai-la-shapel’) 


I, ad’1j 
Aisne, F, ain 
oo! Amiens, F, am’yenz 
nal Armenti¢res, F, aar-men-tyairs’ 
Arras, F, ar’as 
ume, F, ba-poam’ 
Onl it le Duc, F, baar’le-deuk’ 
e al elfort, F, bel’fort 
elluna, I, bel-oo’na 
igh tuges, F, broo’jiz 
ambrai, F, cam’brai 
ns, F, shal’onz 
nen arleroi, B, shaar’le-roi 
y Of mpiegne, F, kompyain ’ 
W irtrai, F, koor’trai 
ay, F, doo-ai’ 
uokirk, B, dun-kerk’ 


I 
F, saint-e-loi’ 
inal, F, ay-pee-nal’ 


nts Fére, F 


nul, I, free-oo’lee 


la-fair’ 


$A rats . ° e 
A.J. Ellis, Pronunciation for Singers, Curwen, Lon- 
re 


1077, PD. 52. 


ang 
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Gallipoli, T, ga-lip’oa-lee 
Ghent, B, gent 

Goritz, A, gor’its (Gorz and Gorizia) 
Helsingfors, R, hel’sing-forz 
Isonzo, I, ee-sont’so 

Kiau Chau, C, kyou-chou’ 
Kut El Amara, M, koot’el-aamaar’a 
Laon, F, la-on’ 

Lens, F, lenz 

Liége, B, leej 

Lille, F. leel 

Loos, F, loas (not loaz) 
Lys, B, lees (not leez) 
Meaux, F, moa 

Menin, B, men’in 

Messines, B, mes-een’ 
Monastir, S, mon-asteer’ 
Milhausen, G, meel’houz-en 
Namur, F, na-meur’ 

Nancy, F, nan’si 

Nieuport, B, neu’port 
Noyon, F, noi’on 

Oise, F, waaz 

Ostend, B, Os-tend’ 

Padua, I, pad’ yeu-a 
Passchendaele, B, pas’n-dal 
Peronne, F, per-on’ 

Piave, I, pee-aa’ve 

Pont a Mousson, F, pont’a-moo-son’ 
St. Quentin, F, saint-kwen’tin 
Rheims, F, reemz 

Riga, R, ree’ga 

Roye, F, roi 

Saloniki, Gr, sal-oa-nee’kee 
Schelde, B, skel’de 

Somme, F, sum 
Tagliamento, I, tal-ya-men’toa 
Treviso, I, trai-vee’soa 
Trent, A, trent (Trient) 
Trier, G, tree’er (Tréves) 
Trieste, A, tree-est’ 

Uskitib, S, eesh’keeb 
Valenciennes, F, val-en-syenz’ 
Verdun, F, verdun’ 

Vicenza, I, vee-chen’za 

Vimy, F, vee’mi 

Wytschaete, B, weits’hat-e 
Ypres, B, ee’per 

Yser, B, ee’zer 

Zeebrugge, B, zai’bru-he 
Zillebeke, B, zil’i-bai’ke 
Zonnebeke, B, zon’e-bai’ke 
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The County as the Unit of School Government 
A COMPARISON 





G. L. H. JOHNSON, Superintendent of Southampton County 





Democracies need landmarks to bear silent 
testimony to their enduring spirit, and the forms 
through which they secure support and manifest 
control should not be changed merely to give 
evidence of their origin or to establish their source 
of control. 


But was never meant to be a 


synonym for inefficiency and it is sometimes 


democracy 
necessary to alter the forms through which it 
expresses itself in order to meet most effectively 
the larger demands which it has created. It 1s 
required only that in the process of any necessary 
reconstruction of its institutions only so much of 
form as may be necessary to reflect its spirit be 
not materially changed and that the agencies on 
which it depends have the sanction of the people. 
And these principles constitute the guide for those 
who see the necessity for a reorganization of our 


school system. 


The following synopsis, or general comparison 
of the essential differences between the district 
system and the county system, is offered to sug- 
gest a broader and fairer educational policy anc! 
a redirection of administrative effort along the 


lines of efficiency. 


ScuooL Support UNDER THE District SYSTEM 
First. The district system of school support is 
narrow and, in the larger sense, undemocratic, 
because it implies that it is the duty of the com- 
munity to be interested mainly in the education o£ 
the children of a comparatively small group, not- 
withstanding the fact that the public school sys- 
tem was founded in the broadest spirit of democ- 
institutions and 


racy, democratic 


principles, and that the patriotic and unselfish 


point ot 


to preserve 


view must comprehend quite as fully the 
interests of that larger division of society whose 


magnitude and force give distinction to 


very 
citizenship and protection to the community. 


Second. In the 
revenue serious consideration ought to be give 


distribution of the public 


to its sources in order that there may be no mate. . 
rial inequalities of resulting benefits. One has 
right to claim a fair share of the returns froy 
his labor and the earnings of his property, bot 
as an individual and as a citizen, regardless of a 
But, under our pres 
ent district system, this right is often denied 


accident of local residence. 


through the process of drawing legal lines around 
the more thickly settled communities, thus rai 
ing educational and civic barriers for many | 
have contributed much to the welfare of 
communities and on whom they must dep 
greatly for continued support and prosperit 
Third. The 
port 1s now inequitable because material change 


district system of school sup 
have taken place since it was adopted. Sch ec 
districts, which coincide usually with mags bas 
terial districts, were formed when greater con 








sideration was given to geographical relations tha 
to industrial condition. Since these boundare 
were established corporations have greatly mot 
fed industrial life and civic intercourse, and, 
matter of course, the greater benefit of revent 
which they yield is confined under the distr 
system mainly to the people of limited areas. 1 
this benefit, however, the original residents ™ 
be little more entitled than their fellow cit 
who happen to live outside of the favored 201 
since quite generally the growth of these entet 
prises is not due so much to local initiative # 
the investment of local capital. 

But communities and individuals are cont! 
by quite the same business motives and they 4 
likely to keep their bestowed wealth large! 
their own use unless the sentiment o! larger race t 
sions of society demands that it be more equitd | 


distributed. 4 
Fourth. The present method of apporte™ ie pping 1 
State school funds, and in many in es Ite 
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ds, on the basis of the school popula- 
es the district an unfair basis of sup- 
in many cases it is not practicable to 
hool attendance to the districts in which 
reside. While our laws make some 
or non-resident school attendance, their 
nature and a loose system of adminis- 


render them ineffective. 


Scpport UNDER County UNIT SysTEM 


(he adoption of the county as the unit 
ool support would, it appears, provide a 
ore in harmony with democratic princi- 

. since it would give to all the people of the 
he unrestricted and best educational ad- 
ses, not simply in a spirit of generosity, 
ecause the larger social and civic unit gives 
security and benefits to the smaller one as 
merit from the latter the greatest reciprocal 
\\hile each has its own function, and, to 
t, its own special resources, they are 


extel 


tually dependent and cannot survive and pros- 


rately ° 


ud. ‘the larger unit of support seems to 
based on a sounder economic theory. Wealth 
tates to centers as naturally as the waters 
to the 
rs back to restore the productive power of 
il and to sustain life thereon, so should those 
ust of necessity live away from these cen- 
be permitted to draw back a fair share of 
centralized wealth that their productive 
be sustained and their condition of 

riched as only education can enrich it. 


sea, and as nature’s sun draws the 


rd. Since our civic and industrial rela- 

ve become so broadened and our inter- 

rwoven, it is now quite impossible to 

the rights of an individual or a 

ige community as a just guide for the distribu- 

‘the public revenue; and, in order to pro- 

justice, it is necessary so to enlarge the 

ort for school purposes as to em- 

the interests of those whose efforts for 

public welfare and for the development of 

constantly uniting with and over- 

¢ the efforts of those who now live within 
reas of small districts. 
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Fourth. Under the county unit system the 
present method of apportioning funds on the 
basis of school population would be abrogated ; 
local school officials would be permitted, through 
a definite program, to spend the school funds 
where the needs are greatest; children would be 
allowed to attend the best and most convenient 
schools ; special schools could be established for 
the benefit of an entire county, and the task of 
consolidating schools where the conditions are 
favorable would be greatly simplified. 


Fifth. With the adoption of the county unit 
of support we should have uniform tax rates ap- 
plied to the property of corporations now operat- 
than one district, 
rates; in fact, we should have uniform rates 


ing in more under variable 
for all property sufficient to produce a rea- 


sonable and lawful amount of revenue for 
the support of the schools of a county, thereby 
avoiding the necessity for levying the highest 
rates of taxation in those districts least able to 
meet them in order to maintain standard schools, 


as is often the case. 


ADMINISTRATION 


Since school support and school administra- 
tion are now quite clearly differentiated, the fol- 
lowing comparison of the district and county 
systems is made from the standpoint of ad- 
ministration, with some indirect reference to the 
question of adequate support. 


SourcES OF REVENUE 


The school laws of Virginia now provide sup- 
port of the public schools through three general 
funds — State, county and district. These con- 
stitute the only certain means of support, since 
they result from the application of mandatory 
State laws. 
added “other” 


However, to these are frequently 

funds, derived from bond issues, 
donations, and, more recently, from special ap- 
propriations by boards of supervisors. 

It seems proper to note here some of the 
practical difficulties encountered in the use of 
these funds for school purposes, especially under 
the district system, and to suggest some needed 


changes. 
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First. The restrictions placed upon the use 
of the State and county funds often lead to 
the operation of schools for reasonably long 
terms in buildings wholly unsuited for school 
purposes and that have no adequate equipment. 
Obviously such restrictions were intended to 
force localities to provide for these essentials 
through taxation “for district school purposes,” 
but this through 


limiting the combined local rate for “county and 


has been made _ impossible 
district school purposes.” 

It seems necessary either to remove this limit 
or to allow local school officials greater freedom 
in the use of available school funds, for the 
reason that greater educational progress can be 
made with better equipped schools for shorter 
terms. The time element of training is of far 
less importance than the method of it. 


Secovd. The method of apportioning funds 
on the per capita basis and the wide differences 
in district tax rates produce wide differences in 


the length of the school term, teachers’ salaries, 


kinds of school buildings, school equipment, and : 


in other vital respects, making the educational 
advantages of some districts far superior to 
those of others and rendering it almost impos- 
sible properly to standardize the school work 
of a county. 

This condition could be greatly improved by 
the adoption of the county as the unit of sup- 
port and control, as all school funds would then 
be credited to the county and the schools would 
be operated with due regard for uniformity. 


Third. “Other” funds cannot be relied upon, 
as a general rule, in working out a comprehen- 
sive school policy and a definite budget of ex- 
penditures. While “bond issues” 
necessary and desirable, they usually provide ab- 
normal growth along certain lines for short 
periods and must be followed, particularly in 
maintenance funds. 


are sometimes 


school work, by larger 
“Donations” generally result from a recognition 
of specific needs of particular schools during the 


school term, and, while they will always be 


needed, school progress ought not to be dependent 
upon them and school policies ought not to be ef- 
fected by them, as they frequently are. 
appropriations by boards of supervisors are likely 
to be sought only when the general funds of a 


Special 
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county have been exhausted for other purposes, 
Besides, with the restriction of benefits under the 
district system, the justice of taking money from 
a fund which all the people of a county create 
and applying it to particular districts and com. 
munities would be difficult to establish. 

Unlike roads and other government enterprises, 
schools cannot be adapted so readily to changed 
circumstances. They are dependent upon a large 
teaching force that must be definitely employed 
And the training of youth will not wait: it is q 
more vital thing. The schools must be put upon 
a certain, independent, and adequate basis of Sup. 
port, both from a State and local standpoint. 


Fourth. The complexity and uncertainty of 
these sources and the classification of funds for 
specific use make the financing of a rural school 
system on a budget plan exceedingly difficult, if 
not impossible. 

Given independent sources that will produce 
adequate support for schools and the county as 
the unit of school government, we should. expect 
and require the budget method of disbursements 
by a small and responsible board of education, 
and we should expect such a budget to be made 
the basis of local school tax rates. Such a method 
would not only protect the communities from too 
great centralization of expenditures, but would 
also provide desirable publicity and give each 
community an opportunity to present its claims. 


AVAILABILITY OF REVENUE 


Revenue must not only be adequate and finally 
certain for the successful operation of a business; 
it must be available when needed in order 10 
maintain confidence, promote economy, at 
stimulate growth. Particularly is this true wth 
respect to the public business, since it is not priv 
leged to resort to the flexible and variable methods 
of financing private enterprises. But the applic 
tion of these principles to the school business ut 
der the present system is most difficult because the 
agencies through which we work are mainly those 
which confuse and retard. 

The following defects may be noted, with sug 
gested remedies: 


The present system of securing PtP 
joner 


First. 
erty evaluation through one or two commiss 
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¢ revenue for a county is unnecessarily slow, 


leading to too great delay in tax collections. 


To correct this defect and to insure greater 
oromptness, the people must have a greater num- 
ber of efficient listing officers, and the duties of 
the people themselves must be fixed by statute. 
Chey must be given a more definite time in which 
«0 make their returns. 


Second. The present method of tax collection 
s likewise too slow, leading to uncertainty in 
meeting the public obligations as they mature and 
oftentimes causing the registration of warrants 
nd consequent dissatisfaction with the ad- 
ministration of the schools. The penalty pre- 
law does not appear effective, 
ince tax-payers on whom this has been im- 
nosed hold quite naturally to the belief that they 
then have the right to the further use of their 
money. It is hardly fair to place all the respon- 
ibility for this condition on a single official. 


scribed by 


\s a remedy for this weakness of the collection 
system, it is proposed to have the depository bank 
become the collector for the public funds. Con- 
venient subsidiaries might be established, and 
here too should the people themselves assume 
sreater responsibility in regard to the time and 


manner of making their tax payments. 


Third. The cost of the present system of col- 
lection and disbursements is excessive and dis- 
proportionate. For the year ended June 30, 1915, 
the county treasurers received for handling the 
school funds alone $126,840.00, as against 
$103,709.00 paid division superintendents of the 

unties for devoting their entire time to the work 

i supervision. It is not material that some of 
this first amount was spent for pay of deputies, 
the comparison deals with cost. The latter 
mount also includes certain expense allowances. 


Should the depository bank become the receiv- 
ig and disbursing agent for the public funds, it 
‘eems that fair compensation would consist of the 
‘Tee use of the daily balances, since it is assumed 
‘hat the law would fix more definitely the duties 
‘the tax-payers in making for prompt settle- 

‘it and since the distinction would have an ad- 


art 


tising value. 


In addition to the fact that such 
scheme would hasten the payment of taxes, 


1 


™plity accounts, and supply more readily at in- 


tervals such information as might be needed for 
administrative purposes, it would mean the fuller 
application of the public funds to the objects of 
their creation, which is also a fundamental prin- 
ciple of economical and efficient administration. 


Fourth. Since the school year ends on June 
30th, generally with an exhausted treasury, 
and since it is about the first of November 
before any State funds are received and late in 
the fall before substantial collections are made 
locally, it is clear that the schools must suffer 
in many ways during this long interval — about 
one-third of a year. 


To relieve this trouble, it seems necessary to fix 
a much earlier date for the payment of taxes for 
the support of the schools for the following 
session. 


MetuHops oF ACCOUNTING AND DISBURSEMENTS 


Illustration of district system with typical large 
county: Eight districts, twenty-four trustees, 
eight clerks, thirty-two separate accounts to be 
kept by treasurer, eight sets of miscellaneous 
school administration records, of doubtful value; 
no effective voucher system; no fixed program of 
school development according to recognized 
standards, scattered, and therefore inefficient, 
control ; dilatory and roundabout transactions ; ir- 
regular and informal meetings of boards, and in- 
sufficient publicity ; illogical division of authority ; 
almost gratuitous service of trustees ; much abuse 
of good men on account of a faulty system, ete. 

The county unit offers the following as a sub- 
stitute for the above: One county board of educa- 
tion, composed of a representative from each 
district, fairly compensated; one clerk, or busi- 
ness manager, who would give a large part of his 
time to the work, at a reasonable salary; four 
accounts, under present classification of funds, 
preferably one; one complete miscellaneous 
record; effective voucher system; purchasing 
committee and contracts for school supplies in 
quantities; broad and comprehensive school 
policy ; budget method of expenditures; availa- 
ble administrative information; .regular and 
formal meetings at County seat; publicity of pro- 
ceedings ; logical division of authority ; centralized 
responsibility ; local advisory committees, etc. 

Which shall we take? 
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CONTROL OF INSTRUCTION 
Finally, revision of our school organization 


must place the control of instruction, from the 
technical and professional point of view, on a 
more rational basis, since the primary and funda- 
mental purpose of the school is the training of 
the mind so that it may function through useful 
means to its utmost capacity. It 1s anomalous 
that our this 
through strict interpretation of the law, largely 


present system places control, 
in the hands of those who may have limited gen- 
eral education and usually have very little con- 
ception of the essentially scientific work of teach- 
ing. Since teaching is a profession, in a sense, of 
limitless possibilities, and since the results of 
scientific instruction are measurable, instructional 
control should be left very largely with those who 
make educational work the basis of a profession. 
\ssuming that the superintendent of schools is 


professionally trained, such control can best be 


EDUCATION 


had through allowing him to select his own teach- 
ers and assign them to the particular work for 
which they are suited by training and tempera- 
ment, subject to confirmation of the board of 
education. 

The time has arrived when it is necessary to 
readjust our educational machinery in a way to 
bring about such co-ordination and redirection of 
effort as the magnitude of the task requires and 
when the business of training for useful employ- 
ment and purposeful living must be magnified i 
keeping with its importance, and it is impossibl 
to think of any large interest so much dependent 
upon wise, sane, and honest leadership and 
rection as the educational work of a community 
or a commonwealth. Such leadership will not 
be content to spend itself in channels that lead 
to no large and satisfying results. The county 
unit system appeals to one’s sense of efficiency, 
centralizes responsibility, and magnifies oppor- 


tunity for service. 


Lessons in Community and National Life 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 





Published by the Bureau of Education in Co-Operation with the 
U.S. Food Administration 


The lessons will consist of reading material 
in form to be put directly into the hands of 
pupils. The text will in each case deal with 
selected topics, and will be followed by ques- 
tions and suggestions as to topics which may 
be studied in addition to those presented in the 
text. Each lesson will be accompanied also by 
references to supplementary reading matter 
related to the text. 

There will be three grades of lessons, namely, 
Section A for the upper classes of the high 
school, Section B for the upper grades of the 
elementary and the first class of the 
high school, and Section C for the intermediate 
One number, 


sche y )] 


grades of the elementary school. 


or leaflet, of each section will appear each 
month for eight months, beginning October 1, 
i917. 
will fill thirty-two printed pages. 


Each leaflet will contain four lessons and 





They will be edited by Charles H. Judd, 
Director of the School of Education of the 
University of Chicago, and Leon H. Marshall, 
Dean of the School of Commerce and Adminis- 
tration of the University of Chicago. 

The following suggestions are offered with 
regard to the introduction of these lessons into 
the program: They may properly be intro 
duced as part of the work in reading classes 
and as subject matter for discussion in Eng- 
In this connection it may be noted 
that the subjects taken up will commonly } 


lish classes. 


suitable for composition. Second, the close 
correlation of the material with geography 4 

history justifies the use in the grades ke 
least one hour a week drawn from the allot 
Third, where 4 


course in civics or a course in current top! 


ment made to those subjects. 


now given in the school, the lesso! 
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available as part of the regular work. Fourth, 
+ is suggested that an independent place on 
the program for a course of this type is amply 
“istifed even in the crowded curriculum now 


‘ebruary lessons will carry the discus- 
sion of government into the sphere of State, 
municipal and institutional life. 


Subsequent numbers will deal with the prob- 
s of the financial and personal organization 
the results of concentration of 
population, and the problems of the wage sys- 
Social, civic, and industrial problems and 

some of their solutions will thus be sketched. 


istry, 


lesson presents one or more concrete 

ses illustrating some important phase of 
nity life. The questions aim to lead 

hers and pupils beyond the text into the 
stigation of problems which arise in the 
liate environment of the school. It is 

| that methods of productive teaching will 
romoted by the use of the questions quite 
ismuch as by the study of the matter in the 
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It is not possible for the Bureau of Education 
to supply gratuitously the number of leaflets 
for which there is demand. Arrangements have 
been made, however, by which they may be 
furnished at the actual cost of printing and 
handling. The prices are as follows: One 
copy of any thirty-two-page leaflet, 5 cents; 
two or more copies, 3 cents each; 100 copies, 
$2.00 ; 500 copies, $5.00 ; 1,000 copies, $9.50; sub- 
scriptions for the series of eight leaflets in any 
section, eight times the prices named. 


The three sections are considered as separate 
publications in determining prices, but com- 
binations may be made under certain condi- 
tions. If practicable, requirements should be 
stated and prices asked before an order is 
written. 

All correspondence should be addressed to 
the Commissioner of Education, Washington, 
1). C. Money should be sent as cash in a regis 
tered letter, or by certified check or post office 
money order, made payable to the “Superinten- 
dent of Public 
accepted. 


Documents.” Stamps are not 


Opportunity of the School Trustee* 





J. P. McCONNELL 





nasmuch as the duties of the Trustees are 
very carefully defined by law I shall not dis- 
uss the duties and opportunities of the School 
Trustee as set forth in the statutes. However, 
ight suggest that one of the opportunities 
the Trustee is the privilege of studying the 
ws defining the rights, duties and opportun- 
ies of the Trustee. 
this discussion I shall rather confine my- 
‘to the extra legal opportunities of the Trus- 
which are, in a measure, even more im- 
than the opportunities that are con- 
the law. In the office of 
as in all other offices and positions in 


im by 


bility and the disposition to do more 
ontract stipulates or the law requires, 





are the tests of a successful Trustee. It is not 
enough that the Trustee can say or feel that 
he has done all that the law expressly requires. 
The finest form of service open to the Trustee 
lies beyond the legal requirements and obliga- 
tions of his office. The law attempts to define 
the crude and mechanical features of the Trus- 
tee’s high office. The Trustee must give force, 
vigor, character and efficiency to the bare out- 
line of his duties and responsibilities as defined 
by the law. The laws defining his duties and 
opportunities are the mere bony framework of 
the structure. The forward-looking and up 
ward-looking interpretation of the laws are the 
muscle, flesh, blood and life of the laws. 


\ddress delivered before the Trustees’ Association of the Roanoke Conference. 
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I shall mention and briefly discuss a few of 
the extra legal opportunities of the Trustee, 
which will doubtless suggest other opportun- 
ities that are open to the thoughtful Trustee. 

The creation of sentiment in favor of better 
schools and a larger revenue is one of the larger 
opportunities of the Trustee. The responsibil- 
ity for such sentiment does not rest solely on 
The superintendent, the patrons, 
organizations, 


the Trustee. 
the editors, ministers, 
school improvement leagues, and all classes of 
citizens are responsible for the creation of in- 
telligent public sentiment in favor of efficient 
schools and abundant revenue for the support 


Civic 


of such schools. 

The Trustee is a citizen of the local com- 
munity. He has the confidence and esteem of 
his fellow citizens. His statements as to the 
character of the schools in the community and 
as to the cost of maintaining a modern system 
of schools command the attention and respect 
of his fellow citizens. The Trustees are, in a 
large measure, responsible for the sentiment 
of the community in regard to matters of 
schools and school finance. If they are content 
with the character of the schools and with the 
finances at their disposal, the community does 
not, as a rule, feel the necessity for better 
schools and larger revenue. 

The Trustee is not merely to reflect public 
sentiment in regard to such matters, but it is 
his opportunity to be a leader and creator of 
public sentiment. Rightly does the commun- 
ity expect from the Trustees information in 
regard to the conditions of the schools and 
their needs, and also inspiration for a con- 
stantly growing and expanding system of edu- 


cation. 
SHoutp CALL MEETINGS 


The law provides that one of the duties of 
the Trustee is to call public meetings of the 
citizens and to preside at such meetings at 
which the needs of the school system and the 
best means of improving the schools shall be 


discussed. In my judgment, scarcely any 


greater opportunity is open to School Trustees 
than to hold such meetings in every school 


community in their districts. To such meet. 
ings not alone the men should be invited, but 
the women and children of the community 
should be present. If the whole community 
could be induced to attend such meetings, at 
which all the interests of the school could be 
discussed in a more or less informal manner 
by the citizens of the community (both men 
and women), the results would be phenomenal 
At such meetings dinner should be served on 
the ground. The whole day could be devoted 
to the discussion of the school grounds, the 
buildings, the equipment (including the |- 
brary), the truant children, length of term of 
school, and the remedies for such weaknesses 
in the school as might appear. In my judg. 
ment, in any such meetings long and formal 
speeches by distinguished educators are not 
what is really needed. If the Trustee himself 
were thoroughly informed as to the conditions 
of the schools in the community, the number 
of pupils that ought to attend school, the num- 
ber that actually attend, the length of term of 
school, the salary of teachers employed in the 
school, the education and experience of the 
teachers, and the needs and requirements of a 
modern school, such as the community might 
reasonably expect to have, his presentation of 
these needs to his fellow citizens would be far 
more effective than long speeches or even short 
speeches by educators, lawyers, and prominent 
persons whose services are most generally 
sought on such occasions. For the success of 
such a meeting, however, it is necessary that 
the Trustee prepare himself by careful thought 
and collection of data as to the peculiar needs 
of that district. It is not necessary that he be 
what is commonly called a speaker, but a plain 
direct statement by the Trustee of what is 
being done in the community, and what should 
be done, and what things are necessary to bring 
about a better condition in school matters, 
would open the way for discussion, suggestion, 
questions, and action on the part of the citizens. 
In my judgment, no person, with the possible 
exception of the Division Superintendent, can 
call and conduct such meetings with such frutt- 
ful results as can the Trustee or Trustees of 
the school or of the district. 











CaN Assist SUPERINTENDENT 


In this manner and otherwise the Trustee 
can assist the Superintendent in diffusing in- 
formation as to the assessed value of property 
in that community, district or county in com- 
parison with the assessment in other districts 
‘counties in this State or in other States. The 
Trustee can assist the Superintendent in edu- 
cating the public as to what is being paid for 


schools, what the various school revenues are, 
and what they should be to provide an adequate 
school system. Very few communities or coun- 


ties realize how little is being spent per capita 
for the education of children in Virginia in 
‘omparison with what is being spent in some 
f the more progressive States. Trustees and 
even Superintendents have repeatedly told me 
that their assessments of property were very 
satisfactory and that the levies were very 
liberal, indeed, for the support of schools, when 
the fact was known to me beyond question 
that the assessments were in many cases not 
more than 15 per cent or 20 per cent of the 
value of the real estate of the community, and 
the levies were not even as large as the law 
allows, and the schools employing low salaried 
teachers with low grade certificates were able 
to run only about five months in the year. It 
is, of course, one of the opportunities of the 
Superintendent to give such information as 
this to the public, but the Trustees can rein- 
foree the Superintendent’s appeals in a more 
elective manner than can any other group of 
In the creation of sentiment of this 
kind the Trustees should co-operate with the 
Superintendents in preparing budgets, showing 
not only what they actually are spending for 
the support of the schools, and what they hope 
‘to spend for the coming year, but what they 
would have to spend in order to develop a sys- 
tem of schools offering an opportunity to the 
children equal to the average opportunity of- 
fered in the most progressive States. Trustees 
and Superintendent will usually find that the 
public is in absolute ignorance of the financial 
‘quirements for the support of even an aver- 
age system of schools. 


citizens. 
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SHOULD PREPARE SCHOOL BUDGETS 


The School Trustees and School Superinten- 
dents as a rule do not live up to their full oppor- 
tunities in preparing adequate school budgets 
and assessing and pressing them on authorities of 
the community or county. Probably no greater 
opportunity and tax levying is open to the 
School Trustee than the creation of senti- 
ment for larger assessment, larger levies and 
larger school grounds and more abundant 
equipment for school buildings. In my judg- 
ment, these desirable ends will never be accom- 
plished in Virginia until the Trustees lay it on 
their minds and hearts to see to it that the pub- 
lic and the public officials are informed and 
then educated on these matters. The Superin- 
tendent can do much, but he needs the support 
of his Trustees in such a campaign of informa- 
tion and inspiration. 


The Trustee himself has an opportunity not 
given by law to acquaint himself with the best 
books and publications on the function and op- 
portunity of School Trustees. A number of 
such books and publications are now available. 
In some places Trustees are provided at the 
public expense with such publications as the 
School Trustees’ Journal and books that will give 
the Trustee information and inspiration for his 
tasks. Trustees in a number of counties in 
Virginia have insisted, very wisely I think, that 
their teachers shall buy books and subscribe 
for educational journals on the teaching pro- 
fession. This campaign of information that the 
School Trustees are launching for the more 
efficient training of teachers will not be com- 
plete until the Trustees themselves not only 
supply themselves with these books and period- 
icals, but shall carefully study them and apply 
the information to their actual task of School 
Trustee. If I were a Division Superintendent 
I think I would in some way provide that every 
Trustee and teacher should have, without cost 
to himself, all the necessary books and 
periodicals available. 


If the Trustees of each county would each 
year hold what might be called a Trustee’s In- 
stitute for two or three days, in which they 
would carefully study the opportunities of their 
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office and invite to their meetings the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, or Pro- 
fessors of Education in our Teacher-Training 
Institutions, or experienced and wise Trustees 
(of whom there is a great number in the State), 
their efficiency would be immensely increased 
and a new dignity and sense of opportunity 
would be given to this office. In such a Trus- 
tee’s Institute the experience and practices of 
other counties and states should be carefully 
studied. 


SHOULD STUDY CERTIFICATES 


\ nother the ‘Trustee has is 


thoroughly to acquaint himself with the differ- 


opportunity 


ent certificates that are now in the hands of 
teachers in Virginia. I am aware that this is 
suggesting a large task, as the number and va- 
riety of certificates in Virginia to-day are, in- 
deed, confusing. 
the State Normal School for Women at Rad- 
ford and began to study the different kinds of 
certificates that are offered in Virginia, and 
the requirements of each, I found that I had 
task. 
I am convinced that Trustees will not be able 
to live up to their fullest opportunities until 


undertaken a Herculean Nevertheless, 


there is a more general understanding among 
Trustees of the value of the certificate, of the 
education represented by the certificates, and 
the kind of school work that can properly be 
undertaken by the holders of each certificate. 
This lack of knowledge as to the character of 
the various professional certificates, for in- 
stance, now issued in Virginia, is a fruitful 
source of confusion and blunder in placing 
teachers in schools. I am aware that Superin- 
tendents and Trustees are not responsible for 
this indefiniteness as to certificates, but one of 
the opportunities of the Trustees is to acquaint 
themselves with the exact significance of each 
certificate. 

Every rural and village Trustee in the State 
can probably testify to the increasing difficulty 
of teachers in securing satisfactory board. This 
disinclination on the part of the public to board 
teachers greatly aggravates the problem of the 


Formerly the teacher was welcomed 


Trustee. 


into most of the best homes in the community. 


When I became President of. 
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The charge for board was small and often 
merely nominal. Many families in many sec- 
tions were anxious to board the teacher on ac. 
count of her educative influence in the family. 
For reasons that need not here be discussed jt 
has become difficult for teachers in many com 
munities to find a suitable boarding place. s 
President of one of the teacher-training inst; 
tutions of the State, I am consulted each year 
by hundreds of teachers concerning positions 
The most uncertain and unsatisfactory featur 
of the work of these teachers is_ the matter of 
securing comfortable places to board. Ofte: 
you might say generally, when prospecti 
teachers write Trustees in regard to positions 
and make inquiry in regard to board they ar 
informed by the Trustees that they can not gi 
them very definite information about boarding 
arrangements, but they “think” they can pos 
sibly secure board somewhere at from pro! 
ably ten to twenty-five dollars per month. N 
names are usually given of persons who would 
probably board the teacher, and no satisfactor 
information is given as to the distance of the 
homes from the school, and the condition of 
the roads, or as to the charge for board, or as 
will have in the hon 
Under 


to the conditions they 


in which they board. such circun 


stances the teacher is in no way able to 4 
proximate even what her new salary will b 
after paying her board. In fact, she is not eve 
sure that she can get board. This uncertainty 
necessitates on the part of the teacher a pr 
longed correspondence, as she is referred fron 
one person in the community to another for 


11 + TCS@] 


boarding arrangements. ‘There is _ usuall\ 
these letters a tone of indefiniteness and of un 
willingness to board the teacher, and when s! 
is finally accepted in many places it is dor 
with the distinct attitude on the part of 
mistress of the home that she is conferring 
signal favor on the teacher, and is not su! 
tolerate } 


teacher in her home. When the teacher reac! 


how long she will continue to 


the community, in too many cases, days 
spent in wandering from home to 
supplicant for a boarding place, and 
is accepted (often at the price of almost hal! 
her monthly salary) she is expect 
dark, cold and to sit 


in a room 
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the baby and be 
No provision is 
study and medi- 


ire, frequently to nurse 
ot " ‘al helper at meal time. 
r the teachers’ private 
there is a stove 
landlady would 


Generally, even when 
place in the room, the 
as a distinct mark of self-indulgence 
onsideration for the teacher to suggest 
should have a fire in her room. 
is inclined to ask what more could a 
desire than the privilege of sitting 
with the family and children until bed 
and then going to a cold room without an 
tunity to plan her work for the next day 
to do any reading or study for her general 


30ARDiNG FACILITIES 


of the extra legal opportunities open to 
rustee is to present this boarding matter 
community and let them understand 
that if the community wishes to secure 
type of teachers adequate boarding pro- 
must be made. Before he enters into a 
ract with a teacher, or even before he cor- 

ds with the teacher, he should have some 
understanding as to the various homes 
ll be open to the teacher, the charge per 
- board, the distance from the school, 
ition of the roads, and a definite under- 

is to the conditions under which the 

is to live in that home. 
where there is the slightest probability 
teacher experiencing any difficulty in 


In each com- 


| satisfactory boarding place, he should 
this matter clearly to the citizens of 
unity and have these details arranged 
can inform the teacher definitely 
It is not an unreasonable thing 
ultured young man or young woman, 
res to plan his work, improve his 
ficiency and promote his general 
nd culture, should desire 
a room properly heated 
rtable. Such teachers do 
effeminate surroundings, but they 
opportunity to prepare themselves 
good school and to promote their 


h and development. For such com- 


conveniences teachers are usually 


/ 


willing to pay a reasonable price. It is true, 
that some teachers make unreasonable demands 
in the homes in which they board and render 
themselves offensive in the manner in which 
they make these demands. It is, therefore, a 
part of the opportunity of the Trustee to edu- 
cate the public as to the necessity of proper 
boarding places for the teachers and also to 
educate the teacher not to make unreasonable 
demands. Scarcely a finer opportunity of ser- 
vice is open to a Trustee than to assist in the 
solution of the board problem of the teacher. 
| cin aware that it ‘~ asking a great deal of 
the Trustee to avai’ umself of this opportunity, 
but I believe an cver increasing number of 
Trustees will see and grasp this opportunity. 


Another opportunity that is open to the 
Trustee is to settle definitely in advance of the 
opening of the school the question as to the fuel 
supply, who is to furnish it and on what condi- 
tions. I have repeatedly seen schools demor- 
alized and their efficiency greatly impaired by 
indefiniteness as to this fuel question. If a 
teacher is going to be required to furnish the 
fuel that ought to be clearly understood in ad- 
vance. Some communities have unfortunately 
required teachers to furnish the fuel. 


JANITOR SERVICE NECESSARY 


The Trustee knows whether there will be 
any question as to the janitor service in the 
school. The janitor service question should be 
settled definitely inadvance. Teachers through- 
out the State in many communities experience 
great handicaps in their work on account of 
supplies not being furnished promptly and 
early in the session. An important opportun- 
ity of the Trustee is to make provision in ad 
vance for all the supplies and repairs in con- 
nection with the school. Not a single day’s 
work of the school should be impaired by delay 
in letting the teacher know what supplies she 
will have, and where these can be secured. The 
question of obviating the fuel difficulty, the 
janitor problem, and the supply question seems 
small, but this often determines whether the 
‘Trustees are giving the community really an 
efficient school or one of only partial efficiency. 
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One of the Trustee’s opportunities is to edu- 
cate the public that the election of a teacher 
is not a form of patronage, but is the selection 
of a public servant to whom is committed the 
education of the children, the most vital inter- 
est of the community. In times past Trustees 
in many places did not think it proper to em- 
ploy any teacher living outside of the district, 
however competent he might be, until every 
teacher in the district was placed in the school, 
however incompetent he might be. In some 
communities the Trustees still speak of “giving 
a teacher a school” 
The fact that the teacher is a ser- 


instead of “employing a 
teacher.” 
vant of the community who renders even more 
than equivalent for her salary is lost sight of 
and the teaching positions are regarded, per- 
haps unconsciously, as forms of patronage with 
which to reward friends, to assist helpless, un- 
fortunate, or incompetent people to secure a 
larger income than they could possibly secure 
anywhere else. The Trustee in public meet- 
ings, in published articles in newspapers, and 
in private conversation can render the Com- 
monwealth invaluable service by gradually 
educating the public to a realization of the fact 


‘employed” to serve the 


that the teacher is 
community and to render a full equivalent for 
her salary, and is not “employed” through the 
personal sympathy or favor of the community, 
or the Trustees, regardless of the services that 
she can render as a teacher. 

Hundreds of teachers inform me that when 
they write many Trustees in regard to posi- 
tions they receive a very forma! and almost curt 
reply that their application will be considered 
at the proper time. Trustees have even told 
me that under no circumstances would they 
indicate to an applicant for a position in their 
schools whether the application would be favor- 
ably received. In many places there prevails 
the practice of receiving a large number of ap- 
plications, having as many as possible of these 
applications assembled about one week in ad- 
vance of the opening of the school. Then the 
Trustees will enter a room and when they are 
safely closeted will make out a slate of teachers 
for the districts and come out and solemnly an- 
nounce that they have “given,” as they call it, 
to such of the various applicants as they have 


seen fit to favor with a position. The teacher 
has in many cases frequently less than a week, 
and in some cases that I have known, less than 
forty-eight hours’ notice of the school that the 
She thus has 
scarcely any time to make boarding arrange. 
ments and to see to it that the school house 
and grounds are in suitable condition for open. 
ing, and that adequate supplies have been pro. 
vided, and to acquaint herself with the peculiar 
problems and conditions in the community, | 


Trustees have “given” her. 


would suggest as one of the greatest oppor. 
tunities that is open to the Trustee that he 
assist everywhere in bringing this senseless 
practice to a close and that the school boards 
may adopt a policy of contracting just as early 
as possible with capable teachers. As early as 
the Trustees can become convinced of the com- 
petency of a teacher for the position for which 
she makes application, the contract should be 
signed and the teacher given opportunity to 
prepare herself in every way for the peculiar 
that is before her for another year. 
Scarcely anything that I know of would give 
more comfort and satisfaction to teachers than 


task 


for the Trustees to enter into definite contracts 
with them as early as they had sufficient data 
as to the competency of the teacher for the posi- 
Hundreds of teachers have complained to 
me of the delay of Trustees in considering their 
applications. I might add that I personally 
have written to great numbers of Trustees sug- 


tion. 


gesting that I could nominate for their consid- 
eration a number of competent teachers whom 
I could recommend, if the Trustees or Superin- 
tendents could indicate to me the character of 
the positions for which they would probably 
I think uniformly I have 
received courteous letters suggesting that the 
teacher make a general application for a post 


desire nominations. 


tion and at the proper time (which sometimes 
is in August) they would consider such an ap- 
plication and do the best they could for the 
prospective teacher. The Trustees everywhere 
are acquainted with the fact that it is becoming 
increasingly difficult to get competent young 
men and young women to enter the teaching 
profession. Capable young men and women 
who are seeking to enter the teaching profes: 
sion and at the same time are being lured by 
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salaries 


larger into other vocations would 
oreatly appreciate early employment for the 
-oming year’s work and a prompt and definite 
jecision as to whether there was any probabil- 
ity of such employment. 


| have in this paper outlined a few of the 
extra legal opportunities that are open to the 


Trustee. Doubtless many other opportunities 


growing out of your personal experiences have 
occurred to you. If this brief discussion of the 
opportunities of the Trustee shall awaken a 
livelier interest in the opportunities that are 
open to this self-sacrificing body of men much 
will have been accomplished toward enlisting 
the most desirable type of teachers and of pro- 
moting the efficiency of the schools in our 
Commonwealth. 


Teacher Training in Service 





By JOS. E. AVENT, Professor of Education, Radford Normal School 





\Vhen we read in the State superintendent’s 
latest report that of the 12,507 teachers in the 
State of Virginia, 4,572 of them hold first grade 
ertificates, the only element of professional train- 
ng being represented by one book in theory 
ind practice and one in reading, when you note 
that 2,196 of Virginia’s teachers hold only second 
grade certificates, when you gaze a little further 
lown the line and find that 1,507 of them have a 
ertificate lower than that of the second grade; 
when we observe that over 66 per cent of our 
teachers have a certificate below the professional, 
ve cannot help exclaiming that it is high time to 
‘ousider seriously how we shall educate our edu- 
tors. To be sure, we can see through the glass 
arkly the time when all the schools will be con- 
lucted by professionally trained teachers; but, 
‘swe hear of wars and rumors of wars “the time 
snot yet.” That fact impels us to inquire most 
‘eriously how we may improve the teaching ef- 
‘ciency of teachers already in service. 


Permit me to suggest two ways by which this 


sideration may be hastened. 


In the first place, we have in this State sev- 
tral hundred schools of two, three, four or five 
teachers, not counting the large schools. In 
nearly all of these schools, we find some of the 
ower grade certificates, it depending upon the 
vision somewhat. At the same time, we have 
"the State some 250 or 300 persons to graduate 
inually from our normal schools. Among these 
‘ermal school graduates are many young women 
‘ho have in themselves the making of efficient 


principals of those small schools. In view of the 
fact that they have had two years of professional 
training and are capable of passing their profes- 
sional training along to their unprofessionally 
trained comrades, it would seem to be a sugges- 
tion worthy of consideration that these normal 
school graduates who exhibit supervisory capac- 
ity should be encouraged to aspire to principal- 
ships of those schools. This would put these 
normal school graduates of supervisory capacity 
in position to supervise constructively the work 
of their assistants who hold non-professional 
certificates. They can aid their assistants in more 
economical planning of recitations, in devising 
more congenial methods of teaching and of man- 
agement and in introducing some of the newer 
features of modern school work. I had rather 
have one of these normal school graduates of 
good common-sense to become principal of a 
rural school than to have a university school grad- 
uate of no experience and of no professional 
training. The normal school graduate is a pro- 
fessionally trained school teacher; but the uni- 
versity graduate is often using the one year’s 
school service as a mere stepping-stone to law, 
medicine and the like. The State has invested 
heavily in the normal school graduates’ education. 
Let us use every one of them who has supervisory 
capacity in positions of leadership, in positions 
as principals, in positions of constructive helpful- 
ness to their less well trained teaching comrades. 
The division superintendents should utilize the 
services of the normal school graduate in strategic 
positions for the raising of the efficiency of his 











other teachers. This is one of the ways that we 
can use by which to educate our educators. I 
have made it a point to encourage capable girls 
who graduated from the Radford Normal School 
to aspire to principalships. I have also made it a 
point to bring them to the consideration of divi- 
sion superintendents for such positions and for 
the reasons that I have suggested in this paper. 

\nother way in which it is possible to enhance 
the teacher's efficiency is to begin at the fountain 
head and thus purify the stream. The unprofes- 
sionally trained teacher has a very poor oppor- 
tunity to improve except by process of inner 
growth, which, in the absence of guidance, may 
not be in the right direction. Teachers with pro- 
fessional training are frequently handicapped, be- 
cause their hands are tied by the powers that be. 


No 


new person, after an early future date, ought to 


Hlere is a situation that can be remedied. 
be appointed to superintendencies or principal- 
ships, unless such persons shall present evidence 
of having a prescribed amount and kind of pro- 
the States of 


this Union require that persons must hold, be- 


fessional training. Seventeen of 
fore being elected superintendent a professional 
certificate or professional diploma, the same being 
variously called and of various requirements in 
these several States. Eight States and parts of 
several other States require that principals shall 
present evidence of professional training either 
in form of diploma or certificate or otherwise. 
The time has come in Virginia and is now here 
when ali persons holding any kind of supervisory 
position should hold, not merely a teacher’s certi- 
ficate, but some form of a supervisor's certificate 
that the holder is qualified professionally for doing 
the supervisory job. We want in our superin- 
tendencies men or women who can superintend 
in a constructive way; who can do something 
more than receive and record and make reports ; 


who can judge the efficiency of school work on 


the basis of.standards accepted and approved, 
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rather than on the basis of mere personal opinion: 
who, by a personal conference with a teacher. 
can lead that teacher to do better teaching. We 
want men and women in principalships who are 
equally well prepared professionally, who can 
hand over some of their professional training 
to their assistants who may yet be without pro- 
fessional training. I am not in this paper con- 
sidering the reading of professional books, educa- 
tional journals, attendance upon institutes, and 
the like, which are all important. I am merely 
presenting the opportunity of principals and 
superintendents for training their teachers who 
are already in service. Superintendents and prin- 
cipals should be able to do something more than 
teach and do clerical work. They should be able to 
But they 
cannot teach their teachers how to teach better, if 


teach their teachers how to teach better. 


they have never themselves learned a better wa) 
lo learn this better way is professional training 
To utilize the permanent and successful experi- 
ences of the profession as a whole is professional 
practice. ‘To require that all persons holding posi 
tions of principal and superintendent shall be pro- 
fessionally trained and thus be capable of co: 
structive leadership is the part of wisdom. This 
is the surest and most fundamental way that 
know for educating our educators already in ser 
vice. We cannot afford to let up in our agitatio: 
for a definite legal requirement that at a ver 
early day all our supervisory officers shall present 
proper evidence of proper professional training 
To recapitulate, I have tried to show that 
teacher training in service can best come about, 
under our present conditions, (1) by utilizing 
normal school graduates for positions of pri 
pals, especially of the small schools; and (2) 
requiring at an early date all persons entering 
upon the supervisory positions as prinecip 
superintendents and special supervisors, 


certificates of professional training. 
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The Teachers of the Junior High School 





J. PAUL SPENCE 





‘teachers of the junior high school will dif- 
some respects from those of the elementary 
|, the first six grades, and also from those 
e regular high school, but will resemble the 
more than the former. They will possess 
to both of these 
ups, but in certain respects they will occupy 
sition somewhat unique. They will be better 
hers, perhaps, than the average high school 
er, and better prepared than the average 
ementary school teacher. 


characteristics common 


(he junior high school calls for specialized 
whing, and, hence, its teachers should have a 
.ood general education, and more or less training 
nd experience in the particular subjects that they 
each. They should have such a general knowl- 
lve of all the subjects as will enable them to 
relate constantly and closely their own sub- 
with all the others that may be in any way 
Jated to theirs. And they should have such a 
finite and practical knowledge of their own 
subject as will enable them to make it interesting 
ud vital to their pupils. This means that they 
should be, as a general thing, college graduates, 
ith some professional training, and at least two 
r three years’ teaching experience, preferably in 
e elementary schools. 


Those who are recruited 
m the high school should have some _ pro- 
6 ssional training other than college graduation, 

those who teach the household, industrial 


ul commercial arts should have special training 
those subjects. Those who are not college 
1. graduates should be required to attend three or 
r years in succession, or at least very close to- 
gether, some approved university summer school, 
| pursue courses relating to the theory of edu- 
n, the work of instruction, and the hygienic 
s of educational work. 





matter that is perhaps quite as important as 
raining and experience of the junior high 

teachers is what may be termed their 
and attitude, their comprehension and ap- 


tion of the opportunity offered by the 





junior high school, and their earnestness and en- 
thusiasm in utilizing this opportunity for the 
benefit of their pupils. In all the history of public 
education, there was never such an opportunity 
as the junior high school offers to teachers of 
insight and sympathy. But in order that this 
wonderful opportunity may be recognized and 
properly utilized it is essential that the teachers 
be genuinely sympathetic and thoroughly pos- 
sessed with the spirit of service. They must be 
able to recognize the opportunity, and then have 
the courage to try to bring about a full realiza- 
tion of it in the lives of their pupils. They must 
be able to appreciate the fact that children differ 
from one another in ability, interests and apti- 
tudes, and then lay themselves out to meet the 
needs which these differences disclose. They 
must be willing to make any adjustments, either 
of subject-matter or of method, which the needs 
of their pupils may require. They must be 
patient with the independence and spirit of chal- 
lenge, with the restlessness, awkwardness and un- 
loveliness which characterize pupils of the junior 
high school age. And they must have the faith to 
believe that, no matter how troublesome and un- 
promising they may be during this period of 
adolescence, there is the possibility and proba- 
bility, under discerning and sympathetic guidance, 
that these very same pupils will ultimately emerge 
into worthy and useful men and women. 


The matter of methods is a matter to which the 
teachers of the junior high school will need to 
give serious and constant attention. It will be 
necessary for them to use methods markedly dif- 
ferent from those ordinarily used in the elemen- 
tary school, but very similar to the methods em- 
ployed in the best high schools. They must em- 
ploy methods that promote and provide for great 
flexibility, and that give every pupil a chance to 
move forward according to his abilities and ap- 


plication. They will receive from the elementary 
school a great many pupils who have become rest- 
less and who are expecting to quit school in a 
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short time. ‘To hold such pupils in school, and to 
make their stay in school worth while to them, 
it becomes necessary to employ methods that 
make their school work interesting and that show 
its relation to their out-of-school and after- 
school interests and activities. Some of the pupils 
will expect to go on through the high school, and 
some will want to go on to college and university, 
or to professional and technical schools. To meet 
the differing needs of these pupils of differing vo- 
cational aims, it will be necessary not only to offer 
differentiated courses of study, but also to em- 
ploy very different methods from those used in 
the elementary school, where all are taught the 
same thing and where individual differences have 
These 


not yet asserted themselves. 


methods will differ somewhat from those used in 


clearly 


the high school also, because of differences in 
maturity and educational experience. 

The most prominent of the new methods re- 
quired in the junior high school will find expres- 
sion in the different ways of adapting the subject- 
matter to the needs of the pupils, in departmental 
teaching, in promotion by subjects, and in in- 
dividual and class control. 

The salaries paid the teachers of the junior high 
school are matters of personal interest to them, 


and of economic interest to the community. Here 
again these teachers will differ from those of the 
elementary school and from those of the regular 
high school. They will be paid more than the 
former and less than the latter. Some of them. 
having been promoted from the elementary 
school, with little or no preparation for teaching 
those subjects that have been brought down from 
the regular high school, will probably receive very 
little more salary than they received before their 
promotion. But others who are college graduates, 
and particularly those who, in addition to college 
graduation, have had special or professional train- 
ing, will probably receive much larger salaries 
than those that are paid in the elementary school. 
Taking these two classes of teachers together, 
they will probably receive a salary about half- 
way between the average salary paid elementary 
school teachers and that paid regular high school 
teachers. 

Summing up, the teachers of the junior high 
school will be well prepared, keenly appreciative 
of their opportunity, efficient in the use of vari- 
ous methods of instruction, and paid a salary 
higher than that received by the average teacher 


of the upper elementary grades. 


Chemistry in the High School 





F. W. COOKE, Principal Edinburg High School 





[Work of the kind indicated here is given in the first 
year course of the University of Virginia by Dr. R. M. 
Bird and at Vanderbilt University by Dr. G. L. Carter. 
“Laboratory Work in General Chemistry,” by Bird and 
Carter, is the manual used. A modified form of the 
manual, by Dr. Carter, has been used by him in classes 
of the University of Virginia Summer School.] 


It is recommended that a course in high school 
chemistry be organized with two one-hour lecture 
periods and three two-hour laboratory periods a 
week. This could be varied to suit the needs of 
different schools. Every teacher will have to de- 
termine the point of balance for his own classes. 


All sciences treat of matter and energy; most 
texts on chemistry begin with a discussion of 


matter and energy. Hence, it would be well to 
let the student develop his laboratory work 
around his own studies of a few kinds of matter. 

Acids are important to know and use and are 
~asliy studied as a class. Let the student acquaint 
himself with the properties of acids by using hy- 
drochloric, sulphuric, nitric and acetic acids. This 
study will include the actions of metals on acids, 
and serve to introduce metals as a class. Copper, 
iron, zinc, aluminum, mercury, calcium or mag- 
nesium are the most suitable metals to use. These 
metals should be carefully studied — others 
might be added later in the course. Their oxides 
should next be taken up and the three kinds of 
matter (acids, metals, metallic oxides) should be 
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studied in connection with each other as classes 
and individually. The metals and their oxides 
serve, through their reactions with water, to in- 
troduce a fourth class of matter — bases. 

As each class of matter is taken up, each mem- 
her of the group should be examined by itself 
and in relation to other groups and members of 
the several groups. Each class of matter should 
also be studied in relation to the other classes. 
The student’s study of a substance should be such 
as to enable him to recognize it afterwards. The 
student will discover three ways of preparing 
bases. Sodium and calcium hydroxides should be 
prepared; also, hydroxides of other metals used. 
[he properties of bases should be discovered. 

Salts are next studied as a class, and may be 
introduced through the reaction of an acid and a 
base. The study should include salts of acids 
used (nitrates, chlorides, sulphates, acetates), 
ind also phosphates and carbonates. The student 
will learn to use eight type reactions for the 
iormation of salts. Finally, with the instructor’s 
areful explanation of their limited use, simple 
tests for salts should be learned. The nature of 
mphoteric hydroxides should be studied; also, 
cid, alkaline and neutral salts. 

Organic chemistry is next taken up in the 
aboratory. One of the organic acids has already 
ecome known to the student, and is the means 
by which this new field of substances and their 
reactions can be introduced. One at a time, acids, 
icohols and esters, and their reactions should be 
‘tudied, as in the case of inorganic compounds. 
‘Compounds of organic acids and inorganic bases, 
nd compounds of inorganic acids and alcohols 
night be made and studied. 

Oxidation and reduction should next be stu- 
ied. Explanation of oxidation and reduction, 
valence, preparation and properties of oxygen, 
iid reactions of oxidation and reduction, such as 
the reaction of copper and nitric acid, should be 
‘aken up in order. 

When the student enters the laboratory he is 
‘ven substances with which to experiment. His 

‘n work tells him the character of the sub- 
‘ances and their reactions. Thus he builds up 
‘or himself in a sensible, scientific way, a store of 
‘nowledge about certain kinds of matter. This 
‘something that grows; something that the stu- 
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dent can rely upon and use. The student’s ex- 
perimenting is organized about the fundamental 
reactions of acids, bases, and salts: fundamental, 
because they are the basis of advanced work in 
chemistry, including the broad field of industrial 
chemistry. The reactions of acids, bases, and 
salts should be mastered in their applications of 
inorganic chemistry. The remaining time should 
be divided as the instructor thinks best, between 
organic chemistry and oxidation and reduction. 


Whenever possible, practical applications 
should be introduced. In inorganic chemistry, for 
example, the use of carbon dioxide in fire ex- 
tinguishers and baking powder; the reactions of 
the different kinds of baking powders; the effects 
of acids and bases on cooking utensils; prepara- 
tion of sympathetic ink ; electroplating, these and 
other topics should be studied experimentally. 
In organic chemistry, the student should make 
a study of butter, lard, soap-making; tests for 
oleomargarine; softening of hard water ; renova- 
tion of rancid lard and butter; glyceryl nitrate, 
so-called nitroglycerine. Under oxidation and 
reduction the student could make and experiment 
with “touch paper” and the “slow match.” He 
should also prepare and study hydrogen, chlorine, 
oxygen, nitrogen and its compounds. Such topics 
as bleaching, photography, paints, and fertilizers 
should be taken up. 


The student should explain all reactions in- 
volved in his work. Frequent reviews should be 
given and the student should from time to time 
be required to make summaries of facts discov- 
ered. Much of the review and regular work can 
be given in the form of problems. Occasionally 
give a problem of a kind practicable in industrial 
chemistry. Let the student become a manufac- 
turer and he will show new interest. Competition 
will enliven the class and individuals will get 
better results. 


The subject matter of the best current text- 
books should serve as the basis of the lecture 
course. The aim of the lecture work should be 
to explain and supplement the student’s experi- 
menting. It should be selected with this aim in 


view: for the place to learn chemistry is the 
LABORATORY, not the text-book. The experiments 
given in most texts could be used by the instructor 
in demonstration of the different principles of 
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chemistry. Such lecture-table demonstrations 
might often supplement the student’s work, crys- 
talize his conclusions. ‘The instructor should also 
carry out such experiments as cannot be safely 
entrusted to the beginner. The following topics, 
among others, should be carefully treated in the 
lecture work: Conservation of matter and en 
ergy; kinetic or molecular theory of matter; 
atomic theory; Avagadro’s theory; law of mul- 


tiple proportions; valence; equivalent weight: 


oxidation and reduction ; reactions in water soly- 
tion and ionization ; replacement series. 

The chemistry course should be given in the 
third or fourth year of the high school. The two 
grades might be combined, chemistry alternating 
from year té year with other science. If only one 
course in chemistry is offered, boys and girls 
should be given the same work and have the same 
texts. If the class is large enough to divide, the 
work of boys and girls might be different, o: 
account of varied interests. 


Co-Operative Education Association 





J. H. MONTGOMERY, Executive Secretary 





DEVELOPING COUNTY AND DISTRICT 
(ORGANIZATION 


During the past three years we have been 
gradually developing county and city organiza- 
tions until we had at the first of November 
fifteen counties and three cities so organized. 
These organizations have proved so beneficial 
to the work, that with the approval of our 
executive committee and the delegates at the 
annual conference, we are selecting a county or 
city president in each unorganized county or 
city in the State, whose duty it will be to bring 
about a county or city organization, and other- 
wise direct the work. 

With the development of this phase of the 
work we have realized the need for leaders 
and counsellors in each geographical district, 
and with the approval of our executive commit- 
tee we are appointing district chairmen in each 
of the geographical districts outlined by our 
educational leaders. These divisions do not 
conform to the Congressional District lines, 
but are so grouped that those living in each 
section may more easily come together for dis- 
trict meetings. These districts are as follows: 

Fredericksburg District— Counties of Spotsyl- 
ania, Stafford, Caroline, King George, Westmoreland, 
Northumberland, Richmond, Lancaster, Middlesex, 
Essex and the city of Fredericksburg. Superinten- 
dent Blake T. Newton, Hague, Va., chairman. 


Norfolk District — Counties of Accomac, North- 
ampton, Princess Anne, Norfolk, Isle of Wight, 
Nansemond, Southampton, Elizabeth City, Mathews, 
York, Warwick, Gloucester, cities of Newport News, 
Portsmouth, Norfolk and Suffolk. 


Richmond District— Counties of Charles City, 
James City, New Kent, Hanover, Henrico, Chester- 
field, Goochland, King William, King and Queen, 
cities of Richmond and Williamsburg. 


Petersburg District — Counties of Greenesville, Sus- 
sex, Powhatan, Surry, Prince George, Dinwiddie, 
Nottoway, Brunswick, Lunenburg, Prince Edward, 
Amelia, Cumberland, city of Petersburg. 


Danville District Counties of Mecklenburg 
Charlotte, Halifax, Pittsylvania, Henry, Patrick 
Franklin, city of Danville. Mr. R. S. Barbour, Sout! 
Boston, Va. 


Lynchburg District — Counties of Buckingham, 
Appomattox, Campbell, Bedford, Amherst, Bote- 
tourt, Rockbridge, Alleghany, cities of Lynchburg, 
Clifton Forge and Buena Vista. Dr. E. B. Crooks, 
Lynchburg, chairman. 


Harrisonburg District— Counties of Highland 


Bath, Augusta, Rockingham, Page, Shenandoah, 
Warren, Clarke, Frederick and cities of Winchester, 
Staunton and Harrisonburg. Dr. W. T. Sanger 
Harrisonburg, chairman. 


Alexandria District — Counties of Loudon, Fait- 
fax, Alexandria, Prince William, Fauquier, Rapp 
hannock, Culpeper and city of Alexandri Mrs 


D. C. Sands, Middleburg, Va. 


Radford District — Counties of Roano! Craig, 
Montgomery, Floyd, Carroll, Pulaski, Giles, ‘rays! 
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Bland, Smyth, Washington and the cities of 
Bristol and Radford. Professor W. E. 
East Radford, chairman. 


ch Valley District — Counties of Tazewell, 


|, Wise, Lee, Dickinson, Buchanan and Scott. 


rlottesville District — Counties of Madison, 
\lbemarle, Nelson, Fluvanna, Louisa, Orange 
city of Charlottesville. 


se district chairmen will keep in touch 


the work in their respective districts and 


impose our advisory executive commit- 


thereby giving us the counsel and support 


workers in every section of the State. 


\loneEY YouRSELF YET HELP WIN THE WAR 


war savings campaign is now on and 
ontinue throughout the year 1918. In 
for it to be successful, every man, wo- 


and child in Virginia is called upon to 


n average of five cents per day, or $18.00 
for investment in war savings stamps. 
stamps sell at $4.12 each during January, 


price increasing one cent each month dur- 
the year, and are redeemable in five years 


United States Government at $5.00 each ; 
every purchaser of stamps during this 


nth will make a profit of eighty-eight cents 
ach $4.12 invested. 
order to reach those who cannot invest 
$12 at one time, thrift stamps may be pur- 
hased at twenty-five cents each, to be used in 


nge for stamps of the larger denomi- 


\ letter making a request for specific service 


sent soon to the leagues in the State 


the Director in Virginia for war savings, 


is B. McAdams, of Richmond. 


EDUCATIONAL LEGISLATION 
educational forces of the State are ask- 
General Assembly at its coming session 
act the following legislation: 


0 create a commission to study educa- 
onditions in Virginia and to report to 


General Assembly needed changes in the 


'o provide an increased revenue of at 
ne million dollars from State sources. 


is) 


3. To amend the constitution in such a man- 
ner as to permit local committees to raise what- 
ever funds they deem necessary to give them 
adequate schools. 

4. A State compulsory education law. 

5. A county unit system with small school 
boards. 

Every loyal citizen should assist in securing 
this legislation. 


SAVING THE CHILD 


Did you know that the State Board of Char- 
ities and Corrections has had 1,196 children 
committed to its care, children from jails, alms- 
houses and evil surroundings, who are given 
a chance to become good citizens — assets 
rather than liabilities to the Commonwealth? 
Most of these children are with farmers in 
Virginia, and you would be surprised to know 
how many colored boys who had been brought 
into the city juvenile court for several offenses 
are doing splendidly on farms, interested in 
raising tobacco and corn, and putting money 
in bank to buy a farm of their own. 


LEAGUES Must HeEtp PREVENT DISEASE 


3ecause of the fact that such a very large 
number of our physicians are being called into 
war service, it becomes more and more neces- 
sary for the laymen to take a greater interest 
in health problems. 

The Health Committee of every League in 
the State is urged to secure a copy of Public 
Health Catechism issued by the State Board 
of Health, and equip themselves to know how 
to prevent diseases. We are sure that many 
precious lives may be saved by the faithful, 
intelligent co-operation on the part of the peo- 
ple in various communities in this State, and 
this is a golden opportunity for the Health 
Committee to prove its worth to the commun- 
ity and the State. 


SPECIAL INSTRUCTION ON HOME DAIRYING 


The home dairy cow can and should be made 
at this particular time a much more important 
factor in the home economics for women on 
the farm than is very often appreciated. 
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The State Dairy and Food Commissioner, 
Mr. B. L. Purcell, expects this year to put on a 
special instructor, who will take part in the 
meetings of the various Leagues, and endeavor 
to show in detail how the women and girls on 
the farm may secure a very handsome return 
from the sale of the products to be made from 
the dairy cow at a minimum expense of labor 
and trouble to its owner, and at the same time 


conserve one of the most valuable of our food 
products. 

It is especially desired that the young girls 
on the farm become interested in this subject, 
which would insure to them a regular cash re- 
turn for their work, and it is hoped that a suffi. 
cient number will be secured in the several 
localities who will become interested to organ- 
ize contests. 


Among the Colleges 





UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


Complete registration figures for the second term 
have not been compiled as yet, but it is known that there 
1s a decrease in attendance. Forty students have for- 
mally withdrawn from the university within the last 
few weeks and twenty-five men have not returned nor 
been heard from since the Christmas holidays. Ten 
new men and nine men of former years have entered, and 
the total registration for the session is seven hundred 
and fifty-seven. 

Most of the uniforms for the University of Virginia 
Reserve Officers’ Training Corps have been received. 
Col. J. A. Cole, commandant of the corps, stated that if 
the uniforms were procured after February Ist they 
would be the property of the university until the end 
of the first term of 1918-19. The uniforms are for 
the most part well-fitting and neat, and while they are 
not of olive drab material they are satisfactory. 

Sixty men have signed up for the organization of a 
rifle club and election of officers has been made. After 
the club gains more publicity it is expected that the en- 
rollment will increase. The range will be located in 
the rotunda. The room lacks just a few feet of the 
standard indoor gallery length of fifty feet. Within 
the next week the range will be equipped with standard 


targets. Four rifles, Stevens Special, have already been 
ordered. It is hoped that intercollegiate meets can be 
arranged. 


Co-ordination for the university is being given much 
attention. College Topics, the semi-weekly, advocates co- 
ordination, and a canvass of members of the faculty 
shows a great majority in favor of it. Dr. Carey 
Jacobs, alumnus of the University, called a meeting which 
resulted in the organization of a co-ordination club 
for influencing public opinion and student opinion in 
particular. A campaign in which every man in college 
will be visited and requested to write his home folks 
and legislative representative, is planned. General senti- 
ment is much against co-education and there is some 
opposition to co-ordination, although as the lesser of 
two evils it seems to have its attractions. 


Of the two University of Virginia ambulance units 
which were recruited here last spring, word has been 
received that the second has left Allentown, Pa., and 
arrived safely in France. The first unit left America 
last year and has seen much service in France. 

At College Hour, held Thursday, January toth, in 
Cabell Hall, Dr. Lindsay Rogers, teacher of government 
and author of several books and pamphlets on the war, 
spoke on “Peace Without Victory.” President E. A. 
Alderman announced that Paul Goodnow McIntyre, of 
New York, has presented the university with a flag- 
pole, a duplicate of the one given by Thomas Fortune 
Ryan, which will be located in a corresponding position 
on the other side of Jefferson’s statue before the Ro- 
tunda. Mr. McIntyre is a native Virginian and has 
always manifested great interest in the University. 


VIRGINIA MILITARY INSTITUTE 


The second term of the present session at the Vir- 
ginia Military Institute began on January 23rd. The 
last of the mid-year examinations were held on January 
22nd. The institute starts the second term with ap- 
proximately forty new cadets. 

Colonel Joseph R. Anderson, historiographer of the 
institute, has completed the first roster of V. M. | 
men who are in the various branches of the military 
service of this country and the Allies. This report has 
been submitted to the superintendent, General E. W. 
Nichols, who authorized the editor of The Cadet, the 
cadets’ weekly newspaper, to print it in the form of 4 
special supplement. This was done with the issue of 
January 14th. The record shows that there are now in 
the service two V. M. I. men holding commissions 4s 
brigadier-generals, fourteen who are colonels, fifty- 
seven majors, and hundreds of captains, and first and 
second lieutenants. A large number are in the training 
camps and many have recently entered the aviation 
corps. 

General Nichols is now negotiating with officials 
in Washington looking to the working out of plans for 
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sill greater service to the country by the institute 


through its cadets and alumni. 


A phase of the life at the Institute not ordinarily re- 
ceiving much public notice is the Y. M. C. A. To show 
what the V. M. I. branch of the association is doing, 
the following is taken from the last number of The 
Cadet: 

“The outlook for the work of the Young Men’s 


‘pristian Association at the Institute is exceptionally 
right. Already many meetings have been held and a 
inet appointed, consisting of twenty-five members, 


who include the Y. M. C. A. officers and chairmen of 
committees. The officers are: 

R. G. Kyle, president ; W. G. Wills, Jr., vice-president ; 
Julian Jordan, secretary; S. B. Witt, treasurer. 

Chairmen of Committees: H. B. Truslow, member- 
ship; B. B. Wimberly, Bible study ; R. G. Robertson, Jr., 
mission study; L. A. Harrison, program; E. R. Lafferty, 
social. 

“Those interested in the standing of our Y. M. C. A. 
here, have something to be proud of in last year’s 
record. In the first place, we had something that few 

hers, if any, in the South have ever had, namely, 


ne thousand per cent membership. And not only did’ 


e have membership, but also attendance. The Bible 
study classes, which were initiated about the first of 
the year, were comparatively large at the beginning 
aid continued to grow until the average attendance, in 
proportion to the student body, at the end of the year 

s greater than that of any other college in the 
South. 

“This year we are getting an earlier and even better 
start and our thousand per cent membership mark has 
already been attained. We have made arrangements 
lor the reorganization of last year’s Bible classes and 
the continuation of last year’s excellent work along 
that line. The time of the meetings will be about the same 
a last year and all the upper class organizations will 
main the same. In the fourth class, however, we ex- 
vect to have to make some sub-divisions due to the 
large attendance. 

“What we want to do now, is to impress upon the 
mds of all cadets the importance of their co-opera- 
‘on in this work and also to show them that they will 
* more than fully repaid for any sacrifice they make 
further this work, no matter how small or how 
arge it may be.” 


RADFORD NORMAL SCHOOL 


he faculty of the Radford Normal School has 
‘med the Radford Educational Club. The member- 
‘) includes the faculty of the Normal School and 
ad teachers in the public schools of the city. This 
“WO meets the second Monday of each month and the 
tature of the work of the club is informational and 
mlessional. The program is prepared by a com- 
“tee appointed by the President of the Normal 
“tool. The club has a President, Vice-President and 


Secretary-Treasurer. The programs for the winter and 
spring quarters will deal with educational questions 
growing out of the war. 


The fifth Educational Conference for Southwest 
Virginia will be held at the Normal School late in 
February. This Educational Conference includes 
teachers from all classes of institutions, including the 
one-room school and the higher educational institutions. 
This is the fifth of these annual educational conferences 
at the Normal School. The attendance has always been 
very large, and a large variety of subjects will be dis- 
cussed. Many of the leading educators of the State and 
of the nation each year have places on these programs. 
The chairman of the Educational Conference is Superin- 
tendent J. A. C. Hurt, of Wytheville. 


Much interest is manifested in the post-graduate 
courses which lead to the bachelor’s degree. A large 
number of young women will become candidates for 
the bachelor’s degree, for which the requirement is four 
years on top of graduation from a standard high school 
offering sixteen units. For graduation in the Normal 
Course, two years will continue to be required in this 
institution, as in the other normal schools in the State. 
Persons who finish the regular normal school course of 
two years are eligible to go on with the additional two 
years’ work required for the bachelor’s degree. 


FREDERICKSBURG NORMAL 


The school resumed work after the Christmas vaca- 
tion, on January 3rd. The attendance on the opening 
days was cut down considerably on account of delays 
caused by frozen roads, frozen waterways and con- 
jested train service, but gradually the enrollment filled 
out to its usual number. 

A number of the girls who depend upon the Rappa- 
hannock boat for transportation were forced to travel 
by automobile, in some instances, making a trip of more 
than a hundred miles in the bitter weather to return to 
school. 

On account of war economies, the school will not 
publish an annual for this session, and the senior class 
has voted recently not to issue a year book. The class 
will plan a class day program of distinctive interest. 

The Woodrow Wilson Literary Society is enjoying 
one of the most successful and enthusiastic years in its 
history. The subject selected for the year is “America 
and the World To-day.” Such topics as “The Flag,” 
“Liberty Loans,” “Tales from the Trenches,” “War 
Poetry,” “Women in the War,” etc., have both in- 
spired the members with patriotism and brought them in 
close touch with the work of our country in these days 
of war. . 

The society has organized as an auxiliary branch of 
the local chapter of the Red Cross Society, and is de- 
voting one or two meetings a month to making hospital 
supplies. Every one is busy knitting; about twenty-five 
sweaters will soon be finished. 
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The name of the French orphan adopted by the so- 
ciety has been received and the girls are planning to 
write letters to their little protege. 

On Friday evening, January 18th, the school cele- 
brated in a joint meeting the birthdays of Lee and 
Jackson. It was The chief 


address was delivered by Judge John T. Goolrick, of 


made a patriotic occasion. 


EDUCATION 


Fredericksburg, his subject being “The Confederate 
Soldier.” This address was highly entertaining ang 
instructive. 

The school is planning, beginning with the next ses. 
sion, to go on the quarterly basis, arranging for thre, 
quarters during the regular session and the foyr; 
quarter during the summer. 


News Notes and Visits of Superintendents 





DECEMBER REPORTS 
1f Buena Vista reopened January 2, 1918. 


J. P. McCLUER, Supt. 


Very cold weather in Prince William county, but 
the schools kept up well 


CHAS. R. McDONALD, Supt. 


3ad weather and illness prevented my visiting many 
schools of Franklin county during December. 


W. D. RUCKER, Supt. 


difficulty to find teachers to fill 
Amelia and Nottoway. 
W. R. WRIGGLESWORTH, Supt. 


2 am Naving some 


vacancies 


Lost three principals in Accomac county on account 


of the war. Difficult to replace. All work going very 
well 
G. G. JOYNES, Supt. 


The Alexandria city schools closed for the Christ- 


mas holidays December 2Ist and will reopen Jan- 


uary 7, IQI8 
W. H. SWEENEY, Supt. 


The board of supervisors of Alexandria 


at their regular meeting on December 11th gave the 


county 


schools the dog and capitation taxes. 


FLETCHER KEMP, Supt. 


I spent most of my time discharging my duty as a 


member of the Legal Advisory Board for New Kent 
county. 
A. C. COOPER, Supt. 


We have succeeded in getting some of the Smith and 
Hughes fund for agriculture in Charlotte county. The 
attendance for December is low on account of severe 
weather. 


L. E. ROGERS, Supt. 


The average daily attendance of pupils in Floyd 
county has been very much lower since the heavy snows 
and extremely cold weather have come. 


I. L. EPPERLY, Supt 


Heavy snowstorms and extremely cold weather have 
Since the 18th of December I have been assisting on the 
Legal Advisory Board of Bath county and this has 
taken much time. 


J. EDWIN DOBBINS, Sup 


Under our rules, the schools of Norfolk city were 
to open January 2, 1918, but on account of very severe 
weather conditions and scarcity of coal, opening was 
postponed until January 7, 1918. 

RICHARD A. DOBIE, Supt 


Owing to the extremely bad weather, I was unable 
to visit schools of Greene and Madison in this month 
attendance fell off censiderably as weather conditions 
were almost unbearable. 

J. N. MILLER, Supt 

Owing to the extremely cold weather in this set- 
tion, the average in Bland county for this mont! 
little low. We moved into our new building at Blanc 
the first the year. This house cost us $10,000, and I ¢ 
not think it is surpassed by any school building of 
size in Southwest Virginia. 

FRANK L. DUNN, Supt 


14 


At the Roanoke Conference, I took severe cold ant 
it has kept me close to the house up to the present t 
The severe weather closed many of the Loutsa sci 


early in December and at this time a few 
resumed. 


F. T. WEST, Supt 


On account of weather conditions and scarcity of 
fuel, a number of schools in Pulaski count) re close 
one and two weeks before the holidays. For the same 
reasons, with a few exceptions, the schools 


reopen until Monday, January 14th. ; 
E. L. DARST, Su! 


terest 





“NS mor 


© attend 


i 
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illy cold weather delayed opening of Peters- 
ls after holidays for one week. Shortage of 
rking serious inconvenience. Building opera- 

the three new buildings under process of con- 
ave been suspended until better weather. 


F. M. MARTIN, Supt. 


ccount of extremely and protracted cold weather, 
ee attendance on schools in Giles county for 
is low. For the same reason I did not get 
schools. Snow 15 inches deep. The 
ter registered once during the month 24 de- 
Vv zero. 


many 


R. H. FARRIER, Supt. 





ing to the inclemency and coldness of the weather, 

ls were visited in Fluvanna county. All matters 

t concerning schools were attended to over the 

| beg leave to state further that the critical 

of my wife during the month of December 

| my leaving home. All the schools have been 
ed with teachers. 


THOS. H. SHEPHERD, Supt. 





pleasure in calling the department's attention 

fact that the Danville School Board is trying to 

appropriation from the city council for an 

se of teachers’ salaries for this year. I also call 

ttention to the large number of visits by the 
ers to the homes during the past month. 


F. H. WHEATLEY, Supt. 





\ll Rockingham county schools except a few were in 

during December and arrangements have been 
e and teachers secured to have every school in the 
nty going during the month of January. Extremely 
| weather caused a low average in many schools 
ng this month. Snows and cold weather prevented 
from visiting schools that I had planned to visit 


luring December. 


JOHN C. MYERS, Supt. 


‘he extremely bad weather during the month of 
ber has materially interfered with the operation 
schools of Brunswick county. Many of the 

ls were forced to close about the middle of the 


nd in all the attendance was largely reduced. 


ind other causes, among which was the gasoline 
ttage, have almost entirely prevented any school 


tion on the part of the superintendent. 


R. LEE CHAMBLISS, Supt. 


‘ue to the extremely cold weather prevailing during 


eCeEmt 


nder, the average attendance of all schools of 


“lsylvania county was reduced compared with pre- 


¢months. We are publishing each month the aver- 


#¢ attendance of all schools; this is stimulating an 


est in attendance on the part of nearly all teachers 





and pupils, and by this means we hope to increase the 
average attendance of the county. The schools all 
opened after Christmas with good enrollments. 

J. H. CHILES, Supt. 


Notwithstanding the unfavorable weather for school 
attendance, both the enrollment and average attendance 
for this month in Hanover county show a material 
increase over that for the same month during the 
session of 1916-17. The extreme weather and other 
school duties of a clerical nature have limited my visita- 
tion of the schools for this month. 

JOHN H. WICKHAM, Supt. 


It takes grace and grit to do school work during 
this very cold month. In these times of stress and dis- 
tress, we have to put forth an extra effort to keep our 
schools up to a state of usefulness. The good teachers 
of Warwick and York are doing their best to make our 
schools a success. 


A. J. RENFORTH, Supt. 


The extremely cold weather has been exceedingly 
hard on our schools, especially on our attendance in 
Gloucester county. We could not reopen until the 7th of 
January. Many of our teachers were unable to get 
back to their work. But as it has always been spring- 
time returns. We are looking forward, when this cruel 
war shall end, and spring returns, we will try to move 
forward. May all our schools, and especially our school 
officials, have a most happy new year. 

R. A. FOLKES, Supt. 


We are looking to the General Assembly to provide 
some additional school funds for the pay of teachers in 
1918-1919. All our districts have levies up to the con- 
stitutional limit and are spending all their funds. 
Salaries of teachers in Loudoun county should be raised 
twenty-five per cent next year. 


O. L. EMERICK, Supt. 


Very bad weather and “War Savings” work, together 
with short month, reduced visitation in Southampton 
county in December. All schools of the county sold 
Red Cross seals, observed anti-tuberculosis hour Decem- 
ber 7th, and rendered a “Thrift and War Savings” pro- 
gram on afternoon of December 2ist. 


G. L. H. JOHNSON, Supt. 


Enclosed you will find reports from the supervising 
principals of Wythe county for November and Decem- 
ber. From these reports you can see what these princi- 
pals are attempting to.do. We have found the plan very 
satisfactory in most cases, and we believe that our 
schools are being benefited by the plan. The extremely 
cold weather reduced our attendance for December. 


J. A. C. HURT, Supt. 
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Several vacancies in Tazewell county were created 
by illness and matrimony, but all were filled before the 
reopening of schools after the holidays. Mr. J. B. 
Martin having resigned the principalship of Tazewell 
high school on account of the serious illness of his 
wife, the board elected Rev. W .W. Arrowood to finish 
the session as principal. The school and community 
lost a valuable man in the resignation of Mr. Martin. 
The finance committee of the town of Pocahontas in- 
duced council to supplement teachers’ salaries to meet 
high cost of board and thus avert a “strike.” 


A. S. GREEVER, Supt. 


The extremely cold and bad weather after the 8th of 
December, when desk work had been completed, pre- 
vented school visiting in King George county during 
December, though I kept pretty well in touch with dis- 
trict boards and teachers through correspondence. 
Teachers’ reports show a fairly good enrollment and 
average daily attendance. 

Most of the schools in Stafford were visited during 
October and November. The severe weather and condi- 
tion of roads prevented school visiting to any extent 
in December. Teachers’ reports for the month show that 
enrollment and average daily attendance were pretty 
well maintained in spite of weather conditions. 


JAMES ASHBY, Supt. 


VISITS 


Division No. of Visits 
Accomac ia “i Sass Baud sxe heat eet ets 55 
Albemale . eA Ceri Eiee esd tates neers ee 
Alexandria city a ee et Ee a ee 
Alexandria county .. ielotners By aie ahs Oe 
Alleghany ) 

Craig 

Amelia, 0 ) 17 
Nottoway, 17 { 

Amherst .. a ie ere ee eee ae. 
Appomattox : Le ee ety selma atin pabeieats I 
WOURUNA 0.606505 a eee ee ne 
Le ee wen egy Ree er eee 50 
Bedford a 7 os Be ae ans ek eae oe ean ae 26 
aah ag eee eia a wieiea Mae pa mais ood II 
Botetourt ee PRR ate tee Lal iraiencee me 
Bristol .... Pee eae ee ee once pivecuoletateg bis 
Brunswick .... Be Pop arehe nce idieerces stots as 
Buchanan ..... A Ore a ee 
Buckingham See aTas Dee atas Srasy eraOTR ars taiters eect pacha as to eg 
Buena Vista .... Ne ee 
Campbell ...... ee eT ERY Tate TTT Pore tae 
0 ere ee a 
Carroll ...... 


Charles City, 0 ) 
James City, o »*.... 6 eee eit ahs ane erre oO 
New Kent, 0 j 
Charlotte ..... -< +: Pere eee en Pa 39 


Charlottesville 
Chesterfield 


CGD TIGOIE 5 och c cameron ewaeaviven 


Culpeper ; 
Cumberland 
Goochland } 
Danville 
Dickenson 


ENE ois occas ccveeanwe 


Elizabeth City 
Essex, 14 ) 
King and Queen, 8 


NE Sa ae tgs angie doiiaranei ela ewIaele Oe Oa EE Bee 


Fauquier 

Floyd 

PRUWORGDE: .osassiesess 

Franklin 

Winchester ) 

Frederick Ed Rak eee er 
Clarke 

Fredericksburg 

Giles 


Gloucester 


SO eee eT SIAC 


Greene,o )} 
Madison, 3 } 
Greenesville 
Halifax 
Hanover 
Harrisonburg 


NIE och ness Sel tp ntnain erat nee 


Henry 
Highland 


PAROLE WE oe sc-s akan sanchnashevens 


King George, o ) 
Stafford, 5 5 
King William 
Lancaster, oO ) 
Northumberland, o { 


NN a Ea 2 oe PS co 


Reet: Ss cae io 8 ok pierces SU at as bei ebilinn 


Louisa 
Lunenburg 
Lynchburg 
Mathews, o 
Middlesex, 6 45 
Mecklenburg 
Montgomery 


NINN 2 fg) scion caseovtaretrecwio @ 


Nelson 


TREE PUI: gis ac hate Sicisiis meee eee 


Norfolk city 
Norfolk county 


POTN a5 oho Das een ental See 


Orange 
Page 


SI Scie Sai anew iouasiges eines eee Ss 
WIEN os ciara paw eke nensenwes 
PRETO, ois os oh cree sae tweens * 


Portsmouth 


78 
22 


119 
41 


22 


28 


20 





$ 


[<= 


Ss o 


> -0- —-0- oe — 


i 








oo 
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Tre EL Gee eta age RAE CD CMSA S: Wane nadiey tarald Meng elne apes BPE Se ce re ct a ee ews 
dink CEE 5 vice entaew apts es wer ense ree iwawn ED bia ied nent nda henkeke civews 
Prince George Smyth 
in B scnsirifenen tea, Seayth 
Princ J ee ere rT ee) 19 
William o Staunton 
35 Suffolk 
ee eR eee ar ee ee ee Surry 2 
nock,12 | 29 {i.e 13 
17 j ‘ Warwick, 16 P 
Ric Lt ier reac ee Sener ei creases 29 York, 16 } Sa aia eas hci ede as 
Richmond county ' Se ION. Sons org mr dae ie ee hai 
Westmoreland ee a ae as i Bo Oe 
ke city . 1s oso WAGE DOOM, «WER 5. ic osc x pee carte Mivle wn Sieve bwicn we Soi 
SE MD oe ccoew oicaienens Satepamasei iin eaten 1 REMI ars a Sedu acca as aici apie ats maak Ek aE hs Ge Te 17 
lge ee oeeecseoeeces eo 
ARE 65s Gie iis asda See we ene ee ee 2 Note: Zero indicates no visits made; three periods 
EE Gitcarsns tape eect Re ee ee eee ee na 6 indicate missing reports. 
' a ad + -o al mations 
¢ 
aaa ems snduidual Development | | THE BELL FOUNTAIN PEN 
{ DAY AND BOARDING SCHOOL j Guaranteed in every particular, or your l 0 
| Corrective psychology for Backwardness, Speech Defects, eee Sk. Ce Se oF cel gene $ = 
‘ Nervous Irritability, etc. School subjects taught. me * 
In keeping with latest research in psychology and medicine. The Bell Book and Stationery Company 
- Consultation, Tutoring, Vocational Guidance. 914 East Main Street RICHMOND, VA. 
} Alice C. Hinckley, M. A., Director Box 25, Rosemont, Pa. + ~ -o- -° 





Southern Life in Southern Literature 


By Maurice G. FuLToN 


Davidson College, North Carolina 


Nearly the whole field of Southern literature is covered in this handy 


end valuable book. 


The selections, which include fiction, essays, and 


poetry, have been chosen both for their literary worth and their value as 
reflections of the life and thought of the South. 


Many old friends will be found; many new ones, also will be made. 
Such famous Kentuckians as Theodore O’Hara, James Lane Allen, and 


Madison Cawein are represented. 


The book is perfectly fitted for use in high-school and college classes 


in literature. 


530 pages, illustrated, 80 cents 


GINN AND COMPANY 





70 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 
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NEW CLASSICS FOR OLD 


There are old classics, of course, that will never die. 


yesterday, to-day, and to-morrow. 
only a few years ago. 


But live literature is not the same 


Stevenson’s Treasure Island was a piece of current fiction 


SOME NEW CLASSICS 


Wister: TH 
London: 


I 
REPRESEN’ 


E VIRGINIAN (edited by James F. Hosic). 

THE CALL OF THE WILD (edited by Theodore C. Mitchill). 
I 
) 


E 
SHORT STORIES and SELECTIONS (edited by Emilie Kip Baker). 


ECONOMICAL COLLECTIONS 


The new syllabus includes many selections that we have included in collections both con- 


venient and economical. 


Among them are: 


SELECTED POEMS FOR REQUIRED READING (Boynton), 
(including The Vision of Sir Launfal, The Ancient Mariner, Lays of Ancient 
Rome, Sohrab and Rustum, Snowbound, etc.) 

SELECTIONS FROM AMERICAN POETRY (Carhart). 

ENGLISH NARRATIVE POEMS (Fuess and Sanborn). 

A COLLECTION OF SHORT STORIES ( Pittenger). 

SELECTIONS FOR ORAL READING (Fuess). 


ENGLISH ESSAYS (Pottinger). 


OLD TESTAMENT SELECTIONS (Scott). 


LETTERS FROM MANY PENS (Coult). 
Send for our contents catalogue of the Pocket Classics series, giving the contents of every 


volume. There are now nearly 170 volumes in the Macmillan Pocket Classics 
series — uniform price twenty-five cents. 





THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 


64-66 Fifth Avenue, New York 

















First Grade High School Certificate. 


A large array of courses, in addition to the 
required subjects for certificates, is offered. 

Full credit given for work completed during 
the summer toward the regular diplomas and 
certificates of the Normal School. 


Unsurpassed location for Summer Work. 
Expenses the lowest. 

Catalog will be sent upon request. 

For further information concerning the 


Summer School, address 


W. T. SANGER, Director 
Normal Station, Harrisonburg, Va. 

















“In the Heart of the Beautiful and . are 
! Healthful Shenandoah Valley” + | The School History of Virginia 
‘ (By Edgar Sydenstricker and 
! State Normal School et aoe 
Harrisonburg, Va. } hg ee up-to-date, modern, teach- 
able text-book on Virginia history. xii + 350 
| SUMMER SESSION panes. , — a 
¢ First Term: June to-July 19 ; Single copies, $1.00; in lots of ten or more | 
Second Term: July 22-August 30 copies, 90 cents. Postage extra. Address | 
Courses offered in < subjects for: 
} Course a - . ads he " J. P. BELL COMPANY, a ! 
Summer School Professional Certificate — | 
} Primary Grades. LYNCHBURG, VA. | 
} Summer School Professional Certificate— j i) = . 
Grammar Grades. _ 
‘ First and Second Grade Certificate. . 


FREE TO TEACHERS 


Get a 5x 8 foot Bunting Flag, a Silk Flag (32x48 
inches) mounted on staff with ornament, a Framed 
Picture of Washington, Lincoln or Wilson (20 x 26 
inches), or a high-grade Pencil Sharpener 


POR YOUR SCHOOL ROOM 


By having your pupils dispose of our quality Lead 
Pencils or Picture Post Cards, as.selected. A $2.50 
order for the Pencil Sharpener, or a $5.00 order 
for Flag or Framed Picture. 

Pencils sell at 5 cents each, post cards at 10 cents 
per package of ten high-grade cards. Assortment 
if desired. All shipments prepaid. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Order to-day. 


THE LEE COMPANY, = (Dept. 21) Saginaw, (W. S.) Michigan 


— 7) 
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; A VALUABLE VOLUME { 

| . ° < e ® e 

+ School and College Credit for Outside Bible Study Virginia 

By Clarence Ashton Wood ‘ g 

; A survey of a non-sectarian movement to en- ene e 

| e Bible study, giving the facts of the in- M ] t ] t t t 

| ition of a great educational system on the l l ary hs l u e 

H ot the church. 

‘ nae 

| 

I THIS BOOK 

' . . 

| s Renae: Wea a study by young people at- Collegiate, Technical 

ding public schools. 

| ells how this study can be secured. eDe 

' Points the way for the State and church to co-operate M 

| ) securing religious education, ilitary 

{ { idles complete information on plans for academic 

redit for Bible study. 
5. Surveys the progress made throughout the United 
States. 

{ 6 proposes a non-compulsory program’ free from sec- 

\ tarian difficulties. 

' > Has the syllabi used in several states, specimen ex- 

i imination questions, and a comprehensive bibliog- 

‘ raphy. ‘ 

l 8. Outlines the mode of procedure for further extension 

j f the movement and for starting the plan. 4 

, 9 Tells what Virginia has done, and what Virginia , 

i 1 do 

| 

+ WILL BE READ BY 

Public school teachers, educational administra- 

| tors, ¥. M. C. A. and ¥. W. C. A. secretaries, re- 

} ligious leaders and workers, Bible students, Sun- 

| day school teachers, and ministers. 

1 PRICE, $1.50 

(Postpaid if remittance accompanies order) 

{ F ‘ 

| For information, address 

World Book Company , , 

H Post Adjutant, V. M. I., Lexington, Va. 

Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 

+ - . - + + + 
al . 





—_ capeenedbeammedbeaneatpactinatpaassedhetre aati aad aaa eee e aT Te 


| Want Every White Teacher in Virginia 
to Know Me as a Personal Friend 


The Teachers Protective Union 
WILL SAVE YOU 


Worriment in time of disability through 
accident, sickness or quarantine and provide 


a pension for old age and funeral benefits 
at death. Write me today for an application. 


Dues $10.00 per year 
Payable quarterly if desired. 


Yours sincerely, 


A. W. DAVIS, State Manager 
BOX 68, RICHMOND, VA. 
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RADFORD STATE 
NORMAL SCHOOL 








Offers all the courses usually offered in a 
standard Normal School. Trains teachers for 
the Primary Grade, for the Grammar Grade, 


for High School, Household Arts, Manual Arts 
and other Special Courses. 
Post-Graduate Courses leading to the 


Bachelor’s degree. 


Free State Scholarships. 


For Catalogue, Booklet of Views, and full 


information, write 


JOHN PRESTON McCONNELL, President 
EAST RADFORD, VIRGINIA 


q 


+-< 


+ 


i 


College of 
Cdilliam and Mary 


I—Regular College Courses leading to A. B,, 
B.S., A. M. 


Normal Courses to prepare young men 
for the work of Principals, Superin- 
tendents of Schools, etc. 


Il1I—Special Two-Year Normal 
High School Graduates. 


1V—Preliminary Course for Medical Students, 








II 





Course for 


V—Normal Academy for those not having 
College entrance. State scholarships 
for young men preparing to be teachers, 


Loan Fund 


For catalogue and particulars, address 


H. L. BRIDGES, Registrar 
Williamsburg, Va. 


LYON G. TYLER, LL. D., President. 


><. — -«. «= -_ - - a - - _— 
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THE SHADE WITHOUT A FAULT 


Don’t go thru an- 
other year with window 
shades that are more 
bother than good. The 
window shade has an 
important bearing on 
the health and welfare 
of the child. 


Naturally the child 
should be the first con- 
sideration in the school, 
but light and ventilation 
should be the second 
consideration. 











DRAPER’S COTTON DUCE 
Adjustable Window Shades 
assure the required amount of light and air at all 
times. They are constructed in such a way that 
they will not, in fact, cannot get out of order. 
Once installed the Window Shade Problem is 
solved for all times. 


In doing your school shopping this year be 
sure to specify Draper’s Window Shade. Write 


for our catalog. 


Luther O. Draper Shade Co. 


SPICELAND, IND. 








Virginia Polytechnic Institute 


and 


Agricultural and Mechanijcal College 
Blacksburg, Virginia 


A School of Applied Science, Agriculture and 
Engineering. 

Fifteen degree courses offered. 

Two-year Short Course in Agriculture. 

Winter Short Course in Agriculture. ; 

A corps of fifty-three professors and in- 
structors. 

Expenses for the session to a state student, 
$307.75. 

Electric lights, steam heat, buildings sup- 
plied with baths and fresh water from a spring 
regularly tested by the college bacteriologist. 

Military Science and Tactics—Commandant 
U. S. Officer detailed by the government. Unt 
of Reserved Officers’ Training Corps. 

Entrance, conditional, and deferred examl- 
nations held the week preceding the opening 
of the session. 

Session always opens ‘on the Wednesday 
nearest the 21st of September. 

Summer School conducted each summer for 
six weeks, opening the Monday after Com- 
mencement. 


J. D. EGGLESTON, President. 
Apply to Registrar for Catalogue. 
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: ° Vi a. Charlottesville 
| 
| University of Virginia, Virsinia 
EDWIN A. ALDERMAN, LL. D., President 
| 
; The following Departments of study are represented: 
t I. THE COLLEGE 
H By virtue of the elective system undergraduates can select any one of a large number of liberal four- 
\ year courses, leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science (Cultural or Vocational). 
! Special Courses for young men preparing to enter the Federal service are offered in Field Astronomy, 
H Automobile Engines, Industrial Motors, Topographical Drawing, Practical French, German and Spanish, 
' Meteorology, Physical Geography, Wireless Telegraphy and Signaling, Navigation, Plane Surveying, Pho- 
Plane Surveying, Photography, Timber, International Law and Diplomacy, Military Science and Tactics. 
; tography, Timber, International Law and Diplomacy, Military Science and Tactics. 
1 Il DEPARTMENT OF GRADUATE STUDIES 
' This Department offers opportunity for advanced instruction in the subjects taught in the College. The P 
' degrees offered are Master of Arts, Master of Science and Doctor of Philosophy. 
; III. DEPARTMENT OF ENGINEERING 
! Five distinct courses are offered, leading to degrees in Civil, Mining, Mechanical, Electrical and Chemi- 
j cal Engineering and requiring for their completion four years each. 
IV. DEPARTMENT OF LAW 
H The course covers three years of study. The Library facilities are excellent. 
} V. DEPARTMENT OF MEDICINE ; 
j The course is a four-year one. The University Hospital is owned and managed by the University; 
t advantages are given students of this Department usually enjoyed only by internes, 
; VI. SUMMER SCHOOL 
| The Summer School offers courses for College credit as well as for the professional training of high 
school principals, teachers and school administrators. 
Tuition in Academic Departments free to Virginians. Loan Funds available. All other expenses re- 
duced to a minimum. Send for Catalogue. HOWARD WINSTON, Registrar. 








The Virginia Journal of Education is Printed in the Office of 


Whittet ©; Shepperson 
Printers 


11-15 N. Eighth Street, Richmond, Va. 


Besides work of this character, they are prepared to undertake 
almost anything that can be printed—School Catalogues, 
Annuals, Programmes, Stationery, etc. 


ENQUIRIES PROMPTLY ANSWERED 
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Advertising that Tells!! 








The Virginia Journal of Education reaches 29,000 Readers. 


It is the Official Organ of the State Department of Public 
Instruction. 


It has no Competition in Virginia. 


It goes in every County and City of the State. 


It appeals to the most intelligent class of Readers. 


ae 








Virginia Journal of Education 


Office: Davis Building, 13th and Franklin Sts. 
Richmond, Va. 
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Ge 
VIRGINIA JOURNAL of 


EDUCATION 


is published primarily for the teachers of 
bens Its columns are always open to 
cussion of problems affecting their inter- 
ests. It furnishes first-class professional 
ading. Its rates are most reasonable. 
Subscribe now for next session. 


a 


Ce 


Virginia Journal of Education 
RICHMOND, VA, 


+ 
> 





Reasons Why Virginia Teachers 
Should Take the Journal 





It contains the official announcements of the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction. 


It contains a department devoted exclusively to the 
interests of the State Teachers’ Association. 


It contains articles by members of the Department of 
Public Instruction directed exclusively to the interests of 
Virginia teachers. 


It contains other departments, such as the Co-operative 
Education Association, Canning Club Notes, Language 
and Literature in the Primary Grades, etc. — all pre- 
pared directly to meet Virginia conditions. In fact, the 
vast majority of its papers on all subjects are designed 
to meet the same end. Conditions in this State are vastly 
different from those in New York. Hence to teach suc- 
cessfully here, one must have a thorough knowledge of 
local environment. 


Lastly, it keeps Virginia teachers in touch with each 
other. Community of spirit and endeavor is just as nec- 
essary in education as it is in business and family rela- 
tions. Much of fine inspiration comes from knowing what 
your fellow worker is doing. THE JouRNAL keeps all 
school officials of the State acquainted with each other. 
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| “Worth While Stories” $1.50 copy } 
HA 
' (A standardized book of stories, guaranteed to ‘ 
eng No other Educational Journal 
P , , o other ucational Journ 
“Essentials of Mechanical Drafting” ie iit f 
e our own 
By Frank. $1.50 copy. et ae ee eS poe 
; ubscribe now! 
MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY ep See 
Send for Catal i 
or Commnagee 65 Simery Capgten, ets. TN 
17th and Arch Sts., PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
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have already given away over 50,000 American flags 
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and the Flags of our Allies 


FREE! 


OLD GLORY’S place now is in every 








school yard and every school room in the State Department of Public Justruction 
Love of country no less than duty demands this OF INDIANA 
show of the colors. Next to the Stars and Stripes put Indianapolis, Indiana, December 18, 1916. | 
flags of the Allies : ’ an To Wom It May CONCERN: 

: | eachers every pupil ol yours should be familiar I am acquainted with the Mail Order Flag Company 
with the flags of the nations fighting for liberty; fight- of Anderson, Indiana. It gives me pleasure to say that 
ing to preserve what our forefathers won for usin ’76. 4 poorrercgl se poteengen pe nn — and can say 

= 3 kana ss IA TR Tro? 4 oo 1 081 7e@ erms 1a 1ey are reliabDle and responsible 

You can make every d Ly PATRIOTS DAY and Their plan of supplying flags and pictures to the schools 
without a cent of expense, through the help of your is a very excellent one. 
scholars, secure the flags and portraits needed for Very truly yours, 
decoration. We are the originators of this plan and (Signed) CHAS, A. GREATHOUSE, 


State Supt, of Public Instruction. 








schools. Get yours at once. Read these offers: 
OFFER NO. 1 
We will send you 50 emblematic flag buttons in the national colors or assorted with portrait buttons of 
Washington, Lincoln and James Whitcomb Riley They are beauties. Your pupils easily will sell them for 
10 cents each. Return the $5.00 to us and we will send a beautiful silk U. S. Flag, 32 x 48 inches y 
juality, mounted on staff with gilded ornament FREE. 
OFFER NO. 2 


We will send a high-grade standard U. S. Flag 5 ft. x 8 ft. fast colors. The stripes are sewed and the 


stars embroidered on both sides. This flag will st: ind the weather and is made to use anywhere indoors or out 
This is the flag for all practical purposes. Carry it in your class parade! Rally round it as you sing the 
Star-Spangled Banner. For the sale of 50 buttons at 10 cents each — FREE 


OFFER NO. 3 
To proudly place next to the Stars and Stripes you will want a set of our Allies*® Flags, each 16x 24 
inches, mounted on staffs with ornaments. There are five of them: American, French, English, Russian ar 





Italian. New history is being made so fast every day that it is hard to keep pace with events of treme ‘ 
mportance. As battles are fought and won it will help you show the colors of the nations who are fighting 
that freedom shall not perish from the earth. These flags of the Allies are beautiful for inside ornamentati 
We will send them for the sale of 35 buttons at 10 cents each — FREE. 


OFFER NO. 4 

We have secured sets of handsome silk flags of the Allies, five of them, American, French. Engli sh, Rus 
sian and Italian They are each 12 x 18 inches and mounted on staffs with ornaments. You will be gladt 
use these beautiful flags anywhere. They are rich enough to grace any well appointed home no less than the 
school room. ‘They recall the glories won by Joffre, Haig, and the brave boys on the battle fronts of the 
Marne and along the Belgian front. You will want the tri-color of glorious France which stood firm against 
the selfish ecruelties of imperialism and saved the civilization of the world. You will want the flag of 
Britannia’s fleet which has kept the German navy bottled up. For the sale of 50 buttons at 10 cents each We 
will send the lot — FREE. 

OFFER NO. 5 

Americans to-day are talking of Wash- 
ngton and Liberty, Lincoln and Freedom, 
and Wilson and Humanity. You will be de- 
lighted with our wonderful ‘Oil-Process” 
paintings of these great Americans. They are 
wonder pictares, showing the artists’ touch 
fouid in the original, the brush marks, rich 
colorings, and pigments just as they were 
laid on the canvas. As durable and beau- 
tiful as the originals. Can be washed and 
will never fade. These portraits are 13 x 16 
inches in a 1% ineli gilded frame. For the 
sale of 35 buttons you may choose one pic- 
ture; for the sale of 60 buttons, two pic- 
tures, and for the sale of 75 buttons, we 
will send all three pictures — FREE. 











OFFER NO. 6 


This fine Pencil Sharpener, not the small kind for standard penci!s on) 
for every pencil from the smallest to the largest. Does not break tlie Jedd, ©” 
saves time as well. For both hard and soft pencils. For the sale of = butteps™ 
10 cents, we will send you the Pencil Sharpener — FRE : 

Nineteen years ago we began this plan of giving flags to: 
FREE. We are the oldest company of the kind. Established 
Over 50,000 satisfied customers among teachers throug 
United States. 


Simply Fill In and Mail Coupon Below to Us. 














MAIL ORDER FLAG CO., 138 Meridian St., Anderson, Ind. — —— 
Gentlemen Send me postpaid....... _......Flag, Washington, Lincoln or James Whitcomb Riley » pe 
(cross out the kind you don’t want). As soon as sold I will remit you the proceeds and you are to s*® 
ME, All Charges Prepaid, ...........cc--.eeccccccrccecccceccccccssncsccencoceess sescesrsces sesseserevssnsccecscseesecsssserscscseccecececcsnccosanansesssee= 
Sign your name and address in full: (State the number of offer you accept) 
Name ... Le a ee RCN RON aC Ee eT EI eS TI ised isc cicinctracinccinaea aia 
I ct t iciacstntacetepnin nkacaripeaeetiiaaenct cmmeocaesiciementitanecminesiontt State. ae 
Teachers who hi ive secured flags for their own schools are invited to write for our special ofte! 


ing how they easily can make considerable extra money. 


MAIL ORDER FLAG CO. 138 Meridian St. Anderson, Indian@ 
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Semi Steel Desks 


Virgoplate Blackboard 


———— ee SRE 


REBCeHOtI4 os 
BO-7Pu3 bbe Py : 
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The blackboard with the Velvet 
Writing Surface. Virgoplate is not 
an experiment — twenty-five vears da 

are back of it. We carry a large stock of Tubu 
lar Steel and Semi-Steel Desks. 


and can ship same day erders 





SAMPLES FREE ON REQUEST 


Any one who can handle a hammer reach us. 
and saw can put it up. 


You can help cut down the high cost of writing materials for the children by arranging for 
more individual work at the blackboard. Crayons are inexpensive. We carry a complete line of 


Old Dominion, Hygeia and National Dustless; also the Waltham and Sterling Brand. 


EVERY ARTICLE FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
Virginia School Supply Company, Box 1177, Richmond, Va. 
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State Normal School 


Fredericksburg, Virginia 





Beautiful Location Best of Health Conditions 


Modern in every Respect 





Prepares Teachers for the Primary Grades, Grammar 
Grades and High Schools. Special Courses in House- 
hold Arts, Domestic Arts and Manual Arts. * “* * 





FOR CATALOGUE WRITE 


E. H. RUSSELL, President 
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No. 200 


Size, 30x48 inches. Golden 
Oak. Weight, 250 lbs. Price. 
$20.00. F. O. B. Hickory, 


This is a most excellent 
desk, and one that is sold 
for $25.00 to $30.00 in furni- 
ture stores. All side drawers 
are automatically locked 
when the desk is closed 
The drawers are roomy and 
well made and the lock is 
the very best of its kind 


For a superintendent o 


principal a better desk can 
not be found. We have sold 
a large number of them and 
have never had a dissatisfied 


customer. 


Hickory, N. C. 
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State Normal School for Women 


FARMVILLE, VIRGINIA 


J. L. JaAkMan, President 





Graduates of accredited high schools are admitted without examination to 


the professional courses. 


Courses offered: a four-year high school course and five professional courses, 


for the preparation of teachers for kindergarten, primary, grammar grades, high 


school, rural graded school, and county demonstration work. 


The four-year College Course leads to the Degree of Bachelor of Science in 
Education; students completing the first two years of this course are entitled to the 
same diploma granted for the completion of the other two-year professional 


courses. 


Expense for all courses is the same and students in all courses are eligible for 


the State Scholarship. For catalogue address 
THE REGISTRAR, 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL FOR WOMEN 


Farmville, Virginia 








WHITTET @ SHEPPERSON PRINTERS. RICHMOND Va 
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